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Editorial Sidelights 


OSMOS, Orange Flare, gets our front cover this month because it is 
one of the outstanding winners in the All-American competition, as you 
will see by the leading article on page five. 

“The All-American Winners of 1934,” as handled by Brother Wood this 
month, gives a description of the new things approved by the All-American 
Council of the American Seed Trade Association; and those who are looking 
for new things of merit will be interested-in the detailed deseriptions. Four 
of the new things are illustrated,—five including Cosmos Orange Flare on our 
front cover. 


The subject’ of rock gardening.is covered this month by Else M. Frye in 
her article, “Unusual Plants for the Rock Garden,” which is well illustrated. 

Gladiolus growers everywhere never tire of reading descriptions of new 
varieties of Glads (or old ones for that matter), and so they will be interested 
in the long list of approved varieties given by Adam Steinhauer in his article, 
“Gladiolus Lovers Search for Novelty and Merit.” 

Hardy Chrysanthemums are handled by F.. A. Spivey, in a nicety-illustrated 
article, and his experience given in some detail; he also tells how to produce 
the big blooms comparable with the greenhouse-grown stock. The popularity 
ot Chrysanthemums, both the tender greenhouse sorts and the beautiful hardy 
sorts grown outside, makes this an article of much value. 

George D. Aiken gives us some very interesting facts and features of Wild 
Flowers, and tells how, why, and when they disappear, in his article entitled 
“Wild Plants that Disappear.” 

C. W. Wood in his “Out-of-the-Ordinary” 
experience with new things of merit. 


Department this month tells his 


Miriam Milner French gives us a page of her interesting “Garden Facts and 
Philosophies,” andthe illustration gives definite information as to the content 
of the plebeian turnip. 


Cloth houses for flower growing, about which we have heard, but of which 
we know little, is told about in some detail by Professor Cumniings; and the 
effect of this sort of protection for plsat life is explained in a direct and lucid 
way. 


Dr. McFarland in his article, “Consider the New Roses for 1935,” gives us 
rose lore from an angle which is not often explained. 


The Children’s Page is beginning to take a definite form, and the youngsters 
eannot help but be interested in the short articles and illustrations which 
appear therein. 


Mrs. J. W. Lee, a well-known originator of Dahlias, in her article, “Cactus 
Dahlias Gaining in Popularity,” considers this particular type of Dahlia in a 
comprehensive and constructive way. 

The guessing games which have run during recent months seem to meet 
with the approval of readers. They sharpen the wits as well-as-convey informa- 
tion which will stick in the memory because of the way in which it is presented. 


THE Cooper PLAN comes in for a brief summary of its principles as elucidated 
to date. It is the Editor’s present intention to continue THE CoopeR PLAN 
indefinitely in a brief and somewhat condensed form, as there has been much 
interest in the general thought behind it. 


Not necessary to mention our regular departments, except to commend them. 
The hints and suggestions which are up- - date and timely are invaluable to 
the average back-lot dirt gardener. 


* Mapison Cooper 
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To those who are 
looking ahead to 
Spring and the plan- 
ning of their gardens, 
these views of the 
gardens of Mrs. Doug- 
las Pattison, offer 
helpful suggestions. 
Mrs. Pattison is the 
owner of Quality Gar- 
dens, Freeport, Illi- 
nois, growers of Fine 
Iris 











Wild Plants that Disappear 


By GEORGE D. AIKEN, (Vermont) 


BITTERROOT 

PPARENTLY a great many people 
A believe that the Bitterroot, or 
Lewisia rediviva, is not adapted 
to growing here in the East, for each 
Summer I receive many letters from 
folks who tell me that their plants have 
died. Now when we come to think of it, 
the Bitterroot, being the state flower of 
Montana, must necessarily endure in- 
tensely cold temperature during the 
Winter and the blazing sun which parches 
and bakes the earth in Midsummer; so it 
is not reasonable to think that any plant 
which survives and thrives under these 
conditions would not be hardy in Eastern 
United States. As a matter of fact, the 
Bitterroot is an extremely hardy Wild- 
flower, and the reason that some people 
think they cannot grow it, or that their 
plants have died, is because after blos- 
soming in June it naturally dries up 
and remains dormant throughout the rest 

of the Summer. 

I fear that during this dormant period 
folks who think that the plants have 
died hoe them out and, of course, that 
is the end of them. So, do not hesitate 
to plant Bitterroot if you like it. Set 
it on well-drained soil in full sun. That 
is its principal requirement. In handling 
thousands of plants I do not know that 
we have ever lost one of them, and they 
blossom freely. 

The Bitterroot is just one example of 
plants the tops of which die down at 
what, to the inexperienced, seems an un- 
timely season, and that suffer severely at 
the hands of people who do not under- 
stand their habits. 


DWARF PINK SPIDERWORT 


Let us consider a few other species 
which go to sleep during the natural 
growing season for other kinds of vege- 
tation. Several of them are found in the 
West. I think one of the most unique 
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Dutchman’s-breeches,—one of the first Wild- 
flowers to disappear in the Spring 
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and attractive is the Dwarf Pink Spider- 
wort, Tradescantia bracteata, a native of 
the north-central plains states. This 
little Spiderwort starts blossoming very 
early in the Spring—about May 1. The 
blossoms, which are a deep-rose-pink, 
come on stems from two to six inches 
tall, and are borne profusely during the 
month of May into early June. Then 
the plant quickly becomes dormant, all 
foliage completely disappearing. Dur- 
ing this period the plants may be taken 
up and divided, each one naturally fall- 
ing into several sections, which are trans- 
planted to form new clumps. In early 
Autumn, leaves usually appear again; 
and if there is rain during the Fall, 


there is another crop of blossoms. Prac- 
tically unknown in Eastern North 
America, the Bracted or Dwarf Pink 


Spiderwort should prove to be one of 
the hardiest and most delightful of plants 
for the sunny rock garden. 

Several of the early-spring 
flowers of the eastern woods lose their 
foliage early in the season, and this 
should be considered in making a plant- 
ing of them, putting them where other 
Wildflowers or Ferns will furnish the 
green foliage for. the latter part of the 
season. 


Wild- 


OTHER SPECIES 


Among the first plants to die down are 
the Dicentras—Squirreleorn and Dutch- 
man’s-breeches. Blossoming in New 
England in early April, the leaves are 
seldom found after June 15, and do not 
appear again until the following Spring. 

The Springbeauty or Claytonia also 
disappears in June. The Troutlilies will 
hold their leaves a little longer than this, 
but their leaves are usually gone by 
July 1. After the leaves die down, how- 
ever, these plants continue their under- 
ground growth, forming new bulbs at 
some distance from the mother bulb by 
means of an underground runner; but 
by mid-July the young bulbs are suffi- 
ciently developed to grow on their own, 
and at this time the underground runner 
itself will die away. 

The leaves of the Bloodroot will per- 
sist until August, depending somewhat 
upon the location, but I would consider 
it inadvisable to divide the roots until 
late in the Fall, when there is less danger 
of bleeding. 

Sometimes in the same family there 
is a, difference in the time when different 
members become dormant. In Trilliums, 
for instance, the grandiflorum leaves 
usually disappear about the middle of 
July. © Wakerobin, Trillium  erectum, 
holds its leaves until mid-August, but 
the showy, scarlet fruits of Painted Tril- 
lium, undulatum, flaunt their specks of 
gorgeousness throughout the forest until 
late August or early September. The 
Painted Trillium might well be used 
more because of the brilliance of its 
fruit. 

The lovely Virginia Bluebells, Mer- 
tensia virginica, become dormant in June 
and should be planted with companions 
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obliquum,—a Fern which be- 
dormant when others are starting 
spring growth 


Botrychium 
comes 


that will furnish either color or foliage, 
in order to avoid a bare space during late 
Summer. Fortunately this beautiful 
Wildflower is adapted to either woodland 
or garden culture, and it is not at all 
difficult to find suitable companions for 
it. 


FOLIAGE SPECIES 


The habit of going to sleep in early 
Summer is not confined to plants that 
are grown for their blossoms, and the 
Ternate Grapefern, Botrychium  obli- 
quum, has about the most peculiar habits 
in this respect. This Fern grows to a 
height of ten to twelve inches in poor 
soil in the pastures and open woods, the 
fruiting stalk coming from the ground 
instead of being borne on the same stalk 
as the fronds, as is the case with the Vir- 
ginia Grapefern. This Ternate Grape- 
fern sends up new growth from late 
Summer until Fall, blossoming in 
Autumn and remaining green throughout 
the Winter; then when other Ferns and 
Wildflowers start their spring growth 
this plant goes to sleep and by the last 
of May has become dormant, remaining 
so until the time comes again for it to 
begin its new growth. 

So it is not hard to see that if anyone 
is going to have a Wild Garden look as 
it should throughout the season, it is 
necessary to be familiar with the habits 
of the plants, particularly as to their 
dormant periods; and with these plants 
which go to sleep so early in the season, 
grow other species which will carry on 
afterwards. 

(Continued on page 31) 

















A new Antirrhinum, a strain of rust-proof Snapdragons 








The beautiful Marigold, Yellow Supreme; gold medal winner 


The All-American Winners of 1934 


OMETHING happened three years 

ago that American horticulture has 

needed for a long time. I refer to 
the All-American Council of the American 
Seed Trade Association, whose duty is 
to make an unbiased selection of the best 
new kinds of flowers and vegetables which 
plant breeders of the world have to offer. 
An examination of the methods used will 
show that these selections are not in- 
fluenced by the introducers or other 
personal factors. 

The Council, selected by the Associa- 
tion, is composed of ten members in 
widely-separated parts of the United 
States and Canada. This is to secure 
trials under a wide .range of growing 
conditions, thereby determining the adapt- 
abilities of the new varieties to all parts 
of the country. To keep all personal 
matters out of the whole procedure, all 
seeds are received under number by the 
councilors. The votes of these ten 
members, made after thorough trial and 
working independently of each other, 
form the basis of the All-American Selee- 
tions which you and I have been growing 
during the last two or three years. 

That their awards in former years have 
been well placed is shown by the wide 
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By C. W. WOOD, (Mich.) 














Courtesy W. Atlee Burpee Co. 
, Orange Shaggy, a new type in 
this popular annual 


popularity of the selections. 


Nasturtium Golden Gleam, are among the 
most popular of present-day annuals and 
justify the set-up which brought them 
quickly before the garden world. 

The 1934 trials brought together more 
than two hundred and fifty new flowers 
and vegetables from all over the civilized 
world. Out of this vast number, a few 
have been chosen by the Council to follow 
in the footsteps of their illustrious pre- 
decessors. 


NEW RUST-PROOF SNAPDRAGON 

Probably of more importance to the 
commercial grower than to the amateur is 
the new strain of rust-proof Snapdrayons, 
University of California mixture, which 
was developed by Professor Emsweller 
of that institution. At the present state 
of its development about seventy-five per 
cent will prove immune to rust, but work 
now going forward will add to this from 
year to year. This new Antirrhinum is 
the first plant to receive a Certificate of 
Honor from the committee. 


AN ORANGE COSMOS 


The Grand Champion of the present 
crop of winners, with a rating of 9614, 
is an early orange Cosmos, something that 
gardeners have always wanted. Thirty 
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years ago I grew Cosmos sulphureus, a 
newly-introduced species from Mexico, 
but its growing season was so long, it 
was of no use to northern gardeners. 
Subsequent introductions, such as Klon- 
dyke, carried the beautiful yellow of the 
parent but, like the latter, they were 
practically useless in the North. In the 
new variety, Orange Flare, which leading 
seedsmen will offer you this year, we have 
a plant that will come into bloom in four 
months, growing two to three feet high 
and earrying a profusion of large, bright- 
orange Cosmos. Without a doubt it will 
take its place alongside Marigold Guinea 
Gold and Golden Gleam Nasturtium. 


NEW DOUBLE NASTURTIUMS 


Second on the list of 1934 winners with 
5114 points to its eredit comes the new 
double-red Nasturtium, Scarlet Gleam. 
It is apparently an exact counterpart of 
its parent, except in color, making the 
semi-dwarf growth and having the flori- 
ferous habit of Golden Gleam. 


ANOTHER GOOD MARIGOLD 

Next in the seale of points according to 
the judges is a_ beautiful Marigold, 
Yellow Supreme. It is of Guinea Gold 
structure, rather loose in flower habit and 
a little larger than that popular variety, 
with a pleasing rich-yellow color that 
will make it a good companion for Guinea 
Gold. According to the judges it was 
worthy of receiving a score of 45. 


A SHAGGY CALENDULA 


Long an inhabitant of the herb and 
vegetable garden, the Calendula has 
stepped into an important place in flower 
circles. Its prestige was further increased 
with the introduction of the chrysanthe- 
mum-flowered type which reached its 
highest development in the variety Sun- 
shine of a year or two ago. Now we 
have in Orange Shaggy, with 43 points, 
an entirely new type that will probably 
take its place among the best of cut- 
flower annuals. The  orange-colored 
petals are so deeply cut that the name 
Orange Shaggy is apply descriptive. 


ZINNIA FANTASY . 


The older generation of gardeners can 
remember when we had little more than 








Fantasy Zinnia, with curiouwsly-curled 
and crested flowers 
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the violet and lilac of the species Zinnia 
elegans. From this rather inconspicuous 
beginning we have today a wide range 
of forms, varying from a few inches in 
height to three feet, or more, and em- 
bracing most of the desirable colors. The 
offering of the Fantasy Type, with its 
curiously-curled and erested flowers in a 
wide range of colors, will add still another 
link in the chain of affections which 
gardeners have for the Zinnia. Its score 
of 40 points hardly indicates its worth 
as a cutting subject. 
GLORIOUS GLEAM HYBRIDS 

All that has been said and written 
about Golden Gleam and Scarlet Gleam 
Nasturtiums applies with equal force to 
the Glorious Gleam Hybrids which the 
Council judged worthy of 321% points. 
This mixture comes in a wide range of 
colors and blends, including deep-pinks, 
oranges, reds, and yellows. 

MARTHA WASHINGTON PETUNIA 

The two petunia species, P. axillaris 
with white flowers and P. violacea with 
rosy-violet blossoms, which have been 
mainly responsible for all of the garden 
varieties have proved to be wax in the 
hands of plant breeders, lending them- 
selves to infinite variations. One of the 
more recent forms which these hybrids 
have assumed is known to tradesmen as 





Photo. 


Courtesy W. Atlee Burpee Co. 
Nasturtium, Scarlet Gleam; a brilliant double-red 


Nana compacta which has led in turn to 
the variety Martha Washington, a forty- 
point winner in the present crop of 
novelties. The plant grows into a mound 
eight or ten inches high, covering itself 
for the usual petunia period with flowers 
resembling the popular Martha Wash- 
ington Pelargonium. 


GIANT ANNUAL PHLOX IN ART SHADES 

3ecause of a small seed crop it will 
probably be useless to look for this new 
development in Annual Phlox in the 1935 
catalogues. It is mentioned now, how- 
ever, so lovers of this useful plant can be 
on the lookout for it in 1936. Gigantea 
Art Shades, according to report of the 
judges, make foot-high plants and carry 
a wide range of pastel colors. It was 
given a rating of 30 points. 

This concludes the varieties that were 
considered of championship caliber, but 
a number of other kinds were deemed 
worthy of special mention. One of them, 
at least (Anchusa Blue Bird), I have 
found to be of far more than ordinary 
merit and probably the others will prove 
equally valuable. Others in the “special 
mention” list are: Dianthus lacinatus 
splendens; Celosia pyramidalis Flame of 
Fire; Marigolds Golden Beauty, Prim- 
rose Queen, and Yellow Beauty; Verbena 
Violet Bouquet. 





Gladiolus, — Solveig, 
1933, with 20 buds 
EN years ago those who saw 


Phipps for the first time in their 

own gardens were greatly disap- 

pointed, for they paid for it a 
very stiff price indeed, and no wonder 
that they did not believe in all that was 
attributed to this fine flower. Out our 
way, it took several years to make Phipps 
look as it does today. The same origina- 
tor, from the Far West gave us Frederick 
Christ. Mr. Christ paid for the first bulb 
$300.00, and its first flower did not look 
like more than 30 cents. Today, Fred- 
erick Christ, if grown well, is sure to 
win a blue ribbon. From the same 
originator came Henry Ford. <A fabu- 
lous sum was paid for its first bulb. 
From the very start, it was regarded as 
the very best purple. Today because of 
its faulty placement, it is almost ex- 


tinct. Geraldine Farrar is also a Diener 
creation. It will be very hard, indeed, 
to find a more uniform shade in this 


particular class of Glads. Geraldine may 
not have the size and shape of the more 
recent introductions, but it surely has the 
uniform color that does not fade. 

In the last few years, thrips did away 
with thousands of our best gladiolus 
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Gladiolus Lovers Search 
for Novelty and Merit 


By ADAM STEINHAUER 


blooms. This adversity did not dis- 
courage our glad growers; it made them 
that much more eareful, thoughtful, and 
observing. They declared war upon the 
thrips; they fought a noble battle and 
are again masters of the situation with 
more novelties and more pioneer work 
than ever before. 

For all the hard work and most amaz- 
ing patience, our flower lovers were well 
rewarded at flowering time. In this dis- 
course we are interested most in the 
dozen Glads in every class that pleased 
us best. 

WHITE 

Solveig; wide-open, amaryllis-like, at- 
tractively ruffled of the very heaviest sub- 
stance; glossy, snowy-white, floriferous with 
a touch of light-rose in the throat that 
makes this Glad a most outstanding white. 

Jonkheer van Tets; large, well-rounded 
flower. The touch of cream in the throat 
adds considerably to its whiteness. In its 
placement there is room for improvement. 

Maid of Orleans was the most popular 
white flower at the show. A prize-winner, 
of the very best of placement. 

Albatross will appeal to those who like 
an all-white, large flower. 

Mary o’ Mine was the very tallest and 
most artistic prize-winner at the show. Its 
heavy, long, finger-like petals pleased every- 
body. 

Mrs. Ray Chase; large, creamy-white, an 
excellent, very-early flower with a deep-yel- 
low throat. 

Mt. Hood; another immense, upright, lily- 
like white flower with a small red feather 
that adds considerably to its beauty. 

Mrs. Whiteley; large, pure-white  in- 
tensely-ruffled, of excellent substance with 
faint-lavender feather in the throat and 
many blooms open at a time, of fine place- 
ment, on a very tall spike. 

Karl Benbow is another fine white flower 
with a touch of lavender deep in the throat. 
This flower makes sure friends. 

Aorangi is another sure prize-winner. A 
flower that is different. 

Sweetheart; hooded and ruffled flower of 
immaculate snowy whiteness, without throat 
markings of any kind, flushed near edges of 
petals with hermosa-pink that is bright; a 
most pleasing, waxy flower. % 

Carrara; another pure-white hooded flower 
that is making good everywhere. 


PINK 

_Miss New Zealand; largest and most ar- 
tistic pink; its vivid-peach blotch makes it 
a most harmonious and pleasing combina- 
tion that is very outstanding indeed. This 
beauty is well spaced, without crowding. 

Charles Lindbergh; the purest pink with 
the clearest-yellow blotch; a prize-winner. 

Franz Schubert is larger and a better 
keeper. This prolific, triangular flower with 
its white throat is very well spaced; an- 
other prize-winner. It deserves a bigger 
popularity. | sz 

Jessie; another large, clear-pink with a 
creamy blotch that is daintily flecked, An- 
other prize-winner at the show. 

Pink Show; extra tall, strong spike, of 
large, attractive, light-pink florets with a 
golden throat. 14 blooms open at once that 
are well spaced. 

Mrs. T. E£. 


Langford; large, daintily- 


ruffed, exquisite apple-blossom-pink with a 
touch of canary in the throat; a prize-win- 
ner that is hard to leave unnoticed. 

D. A. Hay; splendid, early pink with a 
pleasing ivory throat; 8-9 large, wide-open 
blooms appearing at once, on a straight, 
strong spike. A very imposing beauty 
indeed. 

Lady Eaton; large flower of heavy, vel- 
vety substance, a light-pink that fades to a 
white throat. Edges of petals rolled and 
needle-pointed; a flower sure to please every- 
body. 

Debonair; LaFrance-pink, fading to a 
creamy throat with a touch of crimson; a 
fine, straight spike with 8 large blooms that 
are well spaced. A flower not to be soon 
forgotten. 

Rosemarie Pfitzer; extremely showy, 
large, light-creamy-pink, with round petals 
that are beautifully ruffled. 

Mr. Cuthbertson; a ruffled beauty of rich, 
light-pink with a large, white throat that 
has no markings; something unusual, A 
beauty indeed. 

Lotus; palest-pink with creamy throat; 
unique; everybody likes it. 


SALMON PINK 

Picardy looked best in the beautiful 
shadow box. Better than two score of un- 
usually fine varieties were in it, yet none 
befitted the box as did the three spikes of 
Picardy. When we closed the show, the 
first blooms of this fine variety were yet 
in excellent shape. On that night, these 
three spikes were still regarded as a worth 
while prize. We think that much more of 
Picardy, for it traveled over 250 miles to 
our show. This. variety has no negative 
points. 

Inspiration; 


the very largest lacinated 





Gladiolus,—Sultan 
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Glad. A beautiful, clear, rich-salmon-pink, 
throat ljghter with an attractive mauve 
feathering. Blooms waved and fluted. A 
very unusual flower that is heavily ruffled. 
Surely appropriately named. 

Miss Greeley; the prize-winner that was 
mistaken for Phipps on several occasions. 
Miss Greeley should become very popular, 
for it is not temperamental as Phipps often 
is, and blooms some 30 days earlier. 

Coronation; wide-open, large, triangular 
flower of soft-salmon, blending to a creamy- 
yellow throat. Eight blooms open at once are 
well placed. A very beautiful flower indeed. 

Blenn; large, winsomely-ruffled, glowing 
salmon-pink, blending softly toward a vivid- 
golden throat. Another winner. 

Morongo; a large beauty with 12 per- 
fectly-placed blooms, on a tall, straight 
spike of the finest, bright-salmon, melting 
to a lively canary center with fine lines of 
scarlet; a flower hard to overlook. 

Premier Henry; a large, winsome, ama- 
ryllis-like, ruffled flower of rich-salmon-pink, 
blending toward a lighter throat with a 
scarlet blotch. The round blooms are well 
arranged on a straight spike. An exceed- 
ingly beautiful variety. 

Susser; a large, wide-open, well-spaced, 
attractive salmon-pink with a canary throat: 
a flower of the very heaviest substance that 
is a sure winner. 

Wairau; large, slightly-ruffled, pale-sal- 
mon with a uniform seam of lavender-gray; 
a creamy, lively center with a touch of 
crimson. An attractive flower of heavy sub- 
stance that is very unusual. 

Silversheen ; a magnificent spike of large, 
wide-open, glowing salmon-pink and a white 
distinct tongue that is feathered wine-red. 
The silver sheen over the entire makes it 
very unique. Another flower not to be 
overlooked. 

Rapture; a hooded, large, lively, late, 
salmon-pink flower, blending to a _ very 
bright-creamy-yellow blotch. With its one 





Gladiolus,— Lotus; 
—pink and cream 


pale 
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row of blooms, it is a very attractive flower 
indeed. 

Betty Nuthall; the very latest thing to 
bloom. A fine combination of glowing, 
warm, coral-pink with pale-yellow throat 
and a slight tinge of orange; another prize- 
winner. 

RED 


Dr. C. Hoeg; an amaryllis-like, maroon- 
black, glistening, silky flower with a line of 
silver at the extreme edge. A beauty that 
makes sure friends. 

Moorish King; deep velvety-red, almost 
black, large, close-set, triangular flower. 

Major Gladwin; dark, scarlet-red over- 
laid with a velvety tint of orange. Tall 
straight spike with 6 large blooms open at 
once. Very attractive. 

Sultan; large, velvety rose-red that is at- 
tractively ruffled; many blooms open at 
once. These are of the heaviest substances. 

Forest Fire; dark-red, overcast black, of 
the finest substance. A winner of several 
prizes was this ruffled beauty. 

Red Phipps; a pleasing, glowing bright- 
red of translucent texture, excellent place- 
ment; strong, straight spike; another sure 
prize-winner. 

Southern Cross; early, deep-red self. 10 
large, vivid blooms open at once. The 
flower that stops traffic. 

Tip Top; a large, deep, true-scarlet with 
a small, lively throat marking of red; flor- 
ets are glossy, round, broad-petaled, and of 
the heaviest substance. It is an improved 
Commander Koehl. 

LaVictoria; purest blood-red self; the im- 
mense, wide-open blooms of fine substance 
are very attractive indeed. 

Aladdin; a beautiful, large, amaryllis-like- 
coral-red blending to a creamy throat; a 
prize-winner which everybody likes at first 
sight. 

Frilled Champion; a large, wide-open 
flower on a strong, erect spike, orange-scar- 
let with a dark-brown-red blotch; a beauty 
well-rufied and an extra early bloomer. 
Another sure prize-winner. 

Warratah; brilliant orange-scarlet, center 
crimson that is touched with cream; ten 
blooms well placed are open at once. A very 
enchanting flower. 


PURPLE 

Orlando; a winged and rolled-back, large 
flower of perfect placement. It is a beauty 
of clear velvety substance; a clear reddish- 
purple with a very spectacular blotch. This 
flower makes friends everywhere. 

Purple Victory; large, ruffled, purple- 
crimson with light mid-ribs and heavy sub- 


stance. Blooms well arranged on an erect 
spike. 
Ben Hur; beautiful, large, wide-open 


flower of the heaviest substance; a deep-rich- 
purple. 

Storm Cloud; a fine, big, self-purple, 
placement excellent; a real beauty. 

Wairangi; a very pleasing, lively-purple 
with creamy throat markings. A large 
beautiful flower with 8 blooms that are well 
spaced. 

Flor Rico; a rose-red beauty of the heav- 
iest substance, very attractively ruffled. 

Pirate; a beautiful dark-rose-red with a 
lighter throat; an immense, amaryllis-like 
flower, that makes lasting friends. 

Ramesses; another immense, red-purple 
with a deep crimson blotch; a most unusual 
flower. 

Director; large, deep-lavender 
prominent purple blotch. 
ing flower. 

Mair’s Violet; a violet-purple with a 
white throat; a flower that is decidedly 
different. 

Noel Reeve; large, beautiful, cerise-pink 
blending to a creamy throat. Twelve blooms 
perfectly set make it a real favorite. 

Christine; flesh-rose, slightly flecked 


with a 
A very outstand- 





Gladiolus,—Gunvor 


deeper with a light, large blotch; many 
large blooms open on a fine, tall spike. An- 


other beauty hard to overlook, 


LAVENDER 

Stately Lavender; large, light-lavender, 
penciled-purple; a truly fine Glad that 
makes friends everywhere. It surely is well 
named. 

Amazon; tall, large, lavender-pink with a 
white throat; eight blooms open at once. 
It is decidedly worth while. 

Idabelle Firestone; large, attractive rose- 
lavender with small throat markings; a 
flower of silky translucent texture. 

Gertrude Swenson; a beautiful shade of 
mauve, with a small blotch that is feathered 
light-mauve; placement perfect with 12 
large blooms open at once without crowding. 
An ideal exhibition variety. 

Star Prince; an odd shade of light-laven- 
der with a delicate creamy cast and a ruby 
feather in the throat. Blooms of the very 
largest size, triangular in shape; a flower 
of graceful -beauty. 

Zephia; large, lavender-pink, blending to 
a lemon throat with a touch of violet; ten 
fine blooms open at once; very outstanding 

Sigrid Undset; large, light-pinkish-lilac 
with a solid small tongue; eight blooms 
open at a time; strikingly different. 

Dr. Gladys Montgomery; large, deep-lav- 
ender; eight fine blooms open on a tall, 
straight stem, set close without crowding. 
A most pleasing flower that is attractively 
ruffled. 

King Arthur; large, deep-lavender; tri- 
angular, splendid-size blooms are well ruf- 
fled and of the very heaviest texture. 

Takina; a truly mammoth flower of the 
very finest pink-lavender; nine blooms open 
at once without crowding and of perfect 
placement; a flower that will make good 
everywhere. 

(Continued on page 30) 





AVING read with interest, in 

your April issue, 1934, the 

article by Mr. N. F; Vanderbilt, 

on Hardy Chrysanthemums, it 
has occurred to me that an amateur’s ex- 
periences with the exhibition or large- 
flowering types of this “Queen of all 
flowers” might be of some _ interest; 
especially since there appears to be a 
revival of interest in the growing of the 
big varieties. Hybridizers have been 
working not only on the increase of 
size and the improvement of color com- 
binations, but also on the advancement 
of the date upon which really large 
blooms may be expected. It has been 
difficult to obtain the truly large blooms 
that one so admires in the florists’ win- 
dows, until so late in the season that frost 
would get the blooms in nearly all of 
the central and northern sections of the 
United States. It is now possible to ob- 
tain blooms of exhibition size from the 
early varieties now being disseminated, 
and these no doubt in time will become 
popular in all except possibly the 
southern tier of states where almost any 
varieties may be grown in the open. 
There, the old standard large varieties 
will continue to be grown to a consider- 
able extent, due to the fact that the cool 
weather so essential to the Mum at flow- 
ering time does not arrive until too late 
for the earlies. 

For years I have been familiar with 
the early-hardies that Mr. Vanderbilt re- 
fers to in his opening paragraph. Every- 
one knows them down here in the “Old 
South” proper, where they grow from 
year to year with little or no attention, 
and afford a wealth of color in the flower 
gardens of so many southern homes. 
Some time ago I became interested in 
the large varieties in an effort to see 
just how nearly I could approach the 
standard attained by the florists. Prob- 
ably few people have ever admired these 
stately blooms in the florists’ windows 
without wishing they could grow such 
blooms themselves. When I set about 
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Blooms from early and late buds 


trying to emulate them, I found event- 
ually that while I could grow most of 
these varieties to nearly the same size and 
finish as the hothouse product, this could 
not be accomplished even with excellent 
eare and shading of the bloom, until I 
had first overeome certain puzzling (to 
me) peculiarities of the mum family. As 
I presume that my experience is typical 
of that of other amateur growers, it is 
my desire to help them detour around 
these stumbling blocks to mum culture. 
Many varieties of large Mums have a 
decided tendency when planted early to 
grow rapidly and to set buds early 
in the Summer. One’s first reaction to 
seeing a bud cluster on a prize variety 
in the garden is a very pleasant one, and 
brings up mental pictures of a magnifi- 
cent bloom in late Summer, weeks before 
the scheduled date for that particular 
variety. But take the writer’s word— 
the Mum is only fooling you, for, sad to 


relate, these mental pictures will never 
materialize if the bud is allowed to re- 
main. The Mum is a fall-blooming plant, 
and despite its apparent attempt to set 
an early-summer bud, it cannot produce 
the desired bloom so far in advance of 
its regular blooming season. 

The proper procedure is to eut the 
plant back to the stub, leaving several 


pairs of leaves to handle the sap flow. 
Shoots will promptly spring from the 
axil of each leaf left on the stub. As 


these shoots lengthen, remove them one 
by one over a period of a week or so, 
leaving only the most vigorous shoot. Due 
to its getting all the strength from the 
whole plant, this shoot will grow very 
rapidly and you will soon have a fine 
straight stalk which should be supported 
to insure an absolutely straight stem at 
blooming time. By following these di- 
rections you will have in the Fall, a very 
vigorous plant from 3 to 5 feet tall (de- 
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Normal growth and buds retarded 


pending upon the vigor of the particular 
variety and the time the plant was cut 
back to the stub). 

Next comes the question of “taking the 
bud,” as the catalogs say. Just why it is 
so called I do not know and have never 
found anyone else who did. It is a very 
misleading term; for in reality you do 
not “take” the bud, but rather “leave” 
it, on a certain date. Select the bud 
that is to produce your bloom on a 
date as near as possible to that given 
in the catalogs for the particular variety 
you have. (A few days earlier or later 
will make no appreciable difference.) 
Just why with certain varieties of Mums 
it is so important to pinch off surplus 
buds from the eluster on or about a cer- 
tain date, I do not know, but the fact 
remains that it is very important to 
throw all the strength into the one bud 
selected, at a certain date, which varies 
according to the variety. As an example, 
if the catalogs say for the very popular, 
early mid-season variety Snow White, 
“take bud September 1-5,” one had bet- 





Showing effect of early 
and late buds upon stem 
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ter “take” or select the bud the first few 
days of September if a bloom is to be 
obtained that is anything like the de- 
seription given in the eatalogs. The 
difference of more than a few days is 
not to be taken lightly, as it means the 
difference between perfection and _ in- 
feriority. Fortunately, all varieties are 
not so exacting in their requirements as 
to the matter of time of selecting the 
bud, and many will produce a fine, fully- 
double bloom from almost any bud. 
However, if the amateur is growing any 
varieties that have the date for taking 
the bud indicated in the catalog, he had 
better take its advice or expect failure. 
In my earlier attempts. I lost every 
bloom on my Rose Perfections (an old 
standard variety) simply because one 
year I “took the bud” in August instead 
of the latter part of September, as I 
should have done. 

One not at all familiar with the chrys- 
anthemum family will immediately ask 
how he is to “take the bud” on a certain 
date, when likely as not there is no bud 


to be taken when the specified date rolls 
around. The answer is that it will be 
absolutely satisfactory to select the first 
bud that appears after the given date. 
On the other hand, he may wish to know 
what to do when the bud cluster on his 
prized and expensive new variety shows 
up ten days or two weeks before the 
date on which the originator tells him 
to select the bud. Should he leave all 
the buds in the cluster until the appointed 
day and then remove all but the one 
selected to produce the bloom? The 
answer in this case is “NO,” most em- 
phatically. All buds should be pinched 
out, and only the vegetative shoot that 
grows from the axil of the topmost leaf 
should be allowed to grow. In about two 
weeks it will have made considerable 
growth and will set another bud cluster, 
the center bud of which may then be 
taken on approximately the correct 
date. While this procedure causes a 
slightly crooked stem where the first bud 
is pinched out, the plant has a tendency 
to straighten out when the bloom is fully 
mature, and this slight crook is hardly 
noticeable. 

Reasonably close observance of these 
requirements, coupled with good culture, 
fertilization, and watering, should make 
it possible for the amateur to produce, 
from any of the better varieties, blooms 
that are comparable with those he sees 
in the florists’ windows. He may have 
to protect the bloom from the frost in 
the Fall (the plant itself is not affected, 
but the bloom is “burned”); however, 
the result is well worth the effort. I 
have grown blooms as: large as my head, 
and I am sure that others can do as well. 


Editor’s Note:—In considering the state- 
ments and suggestions made by Mr. Spivey, 
it must be remembered that he writes from 
the standpoint of the Alabama grower; and 
as Alabama has a subtropical climate, north- 
ern growers should govern’ themselves 
accordingly. The _ practical suggestions 
offered by Mr. Spivey for the securing of 
the very finest bloom from Hardy Chrysan- 
themums are worthy of the attention of any 
person interested. To many, Chrysanthe- 
mums are a_ great achievement, and to 
secure bloom from the hardy sorts, which 
approach or even compete with the green- 
house varieties, is an objective worthy of 
the best efforts of the gardener. 




















Showing effect of early and 
late buds upon fullness 


Showing effect of late and early 
buds upon the form and color 
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Cytisus decumbens 


(Photo by Paul L. Miller) 





(Photo by Paul L. Miller) 
Androsace lactea 


Unusual Plants for the Rock Garden 


AZALEA PROCUMBENS 
N the subarctic regions of America, 
and Europe as well, in great contin- 
uous pastures, grows a small mem- 
ber of the heather family, Loiseluria 
procumbens, (Azalea procumbens). Dwarf 
it is in the wild and dwarf it remains in 
the garden, with a difference; if it con- 
sents to bide at all. On its native tundra 
and mountain sides it is as if imbedded 
in the heavy mould. In the garden it 
lifts itself out of the ground four to six 


inches and becomes a small bush with 
short, woody branches, growing this way 
and that, and closely beset with very 
small oval, dark-green, leathery leaves 
with revolute margins and a_ deeply- 


depressed midvein. The flowers are the 
loveliest glowing-pink that can be imag- 
ined and of beautiful waxen texture. This 
plant may not be argued with; conditions 
must suit it exactly: A place somewhat 
shaded, but not particularly sheltered 








(Photo by Paul L. Miller) 


Genista_ tinctoria flora  plena;—looking 


down upon a small portion 
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By ELSE M. FRYE, (Washington) 


from the winds that blow. It insists 
upon moisture ;—lacking that, its small 
branehes quickly slough off. However, 
as long as any green remains, there is 
hope of saving the treasure. Just more 
than enough of wet, it drowns—another 
fatality. Like most of the ericaceous 
plants, an acid, porous soil, composed 
of finely-pulverized peat and sand and 
leaf mould, contents it best. But 
what a triumph when Loiseluria lives and 
inereases in widening circles and greater 
beauty as time goes on. 





ROCK JASMINE 
One of the most charming and least 
known of the Rock Jasmines, is the little 
Androsace lactea. Many of its clan are 


woolly-leaved, spreading themselves in 
time over great areas, hanging in 


luxuriant curtains over rock and bank, 
or advancing step by step with one 
rosette after another. The very habit of 
this one makes it altogether a more al- 
pine-looking plant, though in reality it is 
not. Perfectly smooth, the narrow, 
dark-green, subulate (awl-shaped) leaves 
form a close tuft,—the plant increasing 
by the appearance of other tufts, either 
close to the parent, thereby forming a 
mat, or carried to a little distance by 
underground stems. Four-inch divergent 
stems carry the flowers above the leafage 
into a loose, open shower of milky-white, 
allowing each single blossom its place 
in the sun. The flower is salverform, five- 
lobed, the purity of its white enhanced by 
the soft-yellow of the eye. It comes easily 
from seed and once established in or- 
dinary porous rock garden soil, it remains 
there. These two are among the treas- 
ures of the Rock Garden. 


CYTISUS DECUMBENS 


Comes now two that do not properly 
belong in this eategory but are so useful 
that they may not be ignored. There are 
few gardens that do not have one trouble- 


some place, a region that is to all intents 
and purposes quite worthless,—outskirts 
or waste land as it were. In my own case 
it was an extremely solid bank of clay 
mixed with hard-pan, having much the 
appearance and consistency and unbeauti- 
fulness of cement. Cytisus decumbens is 
one of the plants that will grow in such 
a habitat; not only grow, but flourish 
and make it lovely. In time as the wiry, 
angled branches take root, a continuous 
kindly evergreen blanket is spread over 
the unsightly ground. The leaves are 
simple, small, hairy ovals which im my 
country (Northwestern Washington) have 
a tendency to remain through the Winter. 
From their axils appear in early Summer, 
the most astonishing eruption of small 
yellow pea-flowers, making each branch a 
narrow, close garland of: gold. Large 
spaces in rock walls also accommodate 
this shrub well; but do not ever give it 
footing among your small, really alpine 


(Continued on page 31) 
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THE PORCELAIN AMPELOPSIS 


HEN all gardeners learn the 

lesson that there is more to a 

plant than its flowers, then, and 

not until that time, will much 
good garden material now rarely seen 
find its place in our plantings. This 
thought is brought to mind by the rare- 
ness of the Poreelain Ampelopsis or Tur- 
quois Vine (Ampelopsis heterophyl!a) in 
gardens, and the fine plants which may 
be seen growing in the nursery of Bob- 
bink and Atkins at Rutherford, New 
Jersey. 

This is an ideal plant to use on low 
trellises, its quite dense, green foliage 
making a pleasing foil throughout the 
Summer. But its greatest beauty comes 
in September and October when the vine 
is covered with light-blue berries. It is 
at the latter time one realizes that there 
is more to a plant than its floral offering. 
Nor is its use restricted to trellis work, 
pillars, and parapets, for it will create a 
lovely picture if allowed to drape a recky 
slope. 

All Ampelopsis are of easy culture, 
asking for no particular soil or exposure. 
Most “of them (the one under considera- 
tion here included), are hardy to forty 
degrees below zero and possibly lower. 


A NEW GODETIA 


HAT we have barely commenced to 

realize the possibilities of plant breed- 
ing and selection, is readily apparent as 
we watch the new varieties as they come 
on the market. Then if we step behind 
the scenes a moment to see some of the 
things which hybridists and seleetors have 
in store for us, we are sure that we are 
just starting on a very pleasant journey. 
Take Godetia grandiflora, which is vari- 
ously known as G. whitneyi, Oneothera 
whitneyi, ete., for instance: As it grows 
in the wild, it is a foot-high plant with 
three-inch flowers of a rosy-red shade, 
not particularly pleasing as a garden or- 
nament. Turn from it to its variety Sybil 
Sherwood (which, I believe, Thompson 
and Morgan, Ipswich, England, produced, 
and Ralph E. Huntington Nursery, 
Painesville, Ohio, are introducing to 
American gardeners), and the truth of 
the foregoing observations will be evident. 
Sybil Sherwood gets up to eighteen 
inches in height, the entire plant being 
hidden beneath a carpet of lovely, salmon- 
pink flowers of very-large size. Being a 
lover of Godetias, I think that I have tried 
most varieties on the American market 
and it is safe to say that this is the best 
of the lot. 

RUSSIAN SAGE 


‘THE great mint family, containing one 

hundred and fifty genera and close to 
three thousand species, has given our gar- 
dens a host of good plants, many of them 
for ornament and still others for the herb 
garden which supplies the cook and the 
home doctor with so much of their raw 
material. Let no one think, though, that 
we have exhausted all of the good things 
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Out-of-the-Ordinary from the Catalogues 


By C. W. WOOD, (Mich.) 


which the family has to offer, for new 
ones (new to American gardens, at least) 
are being added to commercial plant 
growers’ lists from year to year. One of 
the good ones which Wayside Gardens, 
Mentor, Ohio, have added to their offer- 
ings recently is the so-called Russian Sage, 
Perovskia atriplicifolia; a sage-like plant 
of shrubby character, growing to a height 
of four or five feet and producing a 
wealth of blue flowers during August and 
arly September. Combine the period 
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Pentstemon,—Gloxinoides 

and color of bloom with its ease of cul- 
ture, and it is easy to see that the plant 
has many uses. Add to this its value as 
a cut flower, and its bright future in 
American gardens will be apparent. 


Its shrubby stems are clothed in gray, 
sage-like leaves exuding the odor of the 
latter. The blue flowers are produced 
on slender, graceful spikes, being ar- 
ranged in remote whorls, the factor which 
makes possible the long period of flower- 
ing. It seems best in a sunny situation 
in a light soil which is on the lean side 
as to fertility. This is in line with most 
labiates which, as a rule, prefer a growing 
medium that is not too rich. The plant 
may freeze back in the colder sections of 
the country unless protected, but will 
usually carry through below the snow line. 
If your garden is in a cold country (say 
where the thermometer goes to forty or 
more degrees below zero), it will be well 
to put this shrub in a place that is_pro- 
tected from the coldest winds. 


A TINY OAK 
WE are reminded in the lines known 
to every schoolboy that “mighty oaks 
from acorns grow” (or words to that 
effect), but the author neglected to tell 
us that some acorns are not intended to 
produce mighty oaks but tiny shrubs in- 


stead. Probably he never was in the 
nursery of Mrs. Neva C. Belew, Harmon, 
Oklahoma, where the Shinnery Oak 


(Quereus Havardii) is being produced in 
quantity. Mrs. Belew says that this oak 
seldom gets over three feet high and that 
it often bears acorns when only a few 
inches tall. It comes from the sand hills 
of Western Oklahoma, a fact which tells 
the gardener that it must be given perfect 
drainage when its culture is attempted. 

This little oak should find many a niche 
in gardens, for its small size and good 
leafage fits it for not a few roles in the 
landseape picture—the rock garden, shrub 
and hardy borders, or even as a specimen 
shrub where one of dwarf growth is de- 
sired. Incidentally, the genus querecus 
contains much good material for the 
adornment of man-made gardens, not 
alone in the tiny one and the mighty one 
mentioned here, but in scores of others 
which nature has distributed over the 
face of the earth. The Chineapin Oak 
(Quereus prinoides), which is found 
throughout most of Eastern United States, 
and the Post Oak (Quereus stellata) 
from the northern limits of its range are 
other low-growing species which deserve 
the attention of gardeners. 


THE LARGE-FLOWERED BEARD-TONGUE 


|F the gardener wants a few years filled 

with pleasant anticipations, not a few 
heartaches, and many a glorious thrill, let 
him make a serious effort to grow all of 
the Pentstemons that he ean find. Before 
he starts, though, let us set down a few 
of the facts that he will have to learn 
sooner or later. First of all, he will find 
that the genus contains close to one hun- 
dred and fifty species, varying in height 
from an ineh or two to five feet and, 
though the color range is quite wide, it is 
particularly rich in good blues and shades 
of blue. Some of the heartaches will 
come from the fact that most western 
species are short-lived in eastern gardens, 
the majority of them acting much the 
same as biennials. 

I have grown close to seventy species 
and have yet to find one among the 
medium tall-growing ones that approaches 
Pentstemon grandiflorus, a native of the 
prairie from I!linois westward, in all- 
around excellence. The handsome plant, 
two feet tall, is clothed in large, blue 
leaves and produces its two-inch trum- 
pets of bluish-lilac over a long period in 
Summer. 

Although it is not reliably permanent, 
it is so easily grown from seed no one 
need ever be without it. Seeds, which 
Rex D. Pearce, Merchantville, New 
Jersey, is featuring, should be sown in an 
outdoor frame in early Winter to secure 
frost action. 
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Garden Facts and Philosophies 


By MIRIAM MILNER FRENCH 


“Cease to inquire what the future has in 
store, and to take as a gift whatever the day 
brings forth.”—HORACE. 


OUR NATIONAL ALPHABET SOUP 


E are learning the alphabet all 
over again these days in quite a 
new way, what with the famous 
NRA and a few other letter combina- 
tions that may mean something or just 
nothing at all to us. So let’s be in style 
and get up a few combinations of our 


own. Here’s a dandy as starter. The 
CSC,—Common Sense Crusade! How 
does that strike you folks, the CSC? 


Join the FLowerR GROwER’s big parade 
of the CSC. Here’s another—the PCV. 
Now’s the time for everyone to watch his 
and her P’s, C’s and V’s—Pounds, Calo- 
ries, and Vitamins. Then let us get up 
three new R’s,—not the old original three 
R’s but a brand-new set up. You know 
how everyone is being sold the idea to 
fix up all the old houses and buildings 
throughout the land. Grand idea, so let 
us CSC and PCV folks start straight off on 
the rickety, tumbledown old frame build- 
ings you ¢all your bodies. Restore, Reno- 
vate, and Rejuvenate—the new three R’s. 
Millions of people with sagging uprights, 
leaks, creaking hinges, broken arches, 
and a lot more miseries have just about 
given up all hope in the possibility of 
getting any more good out of the old 
frame dwelling place—I mean that house 
you live in, all covered with skin. It 
will be necessary to start at the founda- 
tion. It needs considerably more sub- 
stantial restoring than a few daubs of 
red paint and a couple of prayers of 
hope; but your ease is anything but 
hopeless, so join the Band of Hope 
friends. Do not pass this up as “all 
bologna;” remember “the truth shall 
make you free” and it is possible to Re- 
store, Renovate and Rejuvenate your- 
selves;—and by Nature’s artistic method. 


REPRIEVE 

Often when things look the darkest 
comes reprieve. A South African friend 
writes : 

“We have had lovely rains this month 
after the most disastrous drouth within 
living memory. The Orange Free State 
and parts of the Transvaal reached the 


desert stage. Homesteads were aban- 
doned and all stock, even wild animals 
died. Trains carrying stock from 


drought-stricken areas ceased to run—no 
water for the engines. But it will recup- 
erate now after the rains.” 


HINDU PROVERB 

“The hereditary agriculturist does not 
leave off tilling the soil though it may 
not rain for twelve consecutive years; 
while a merchant, who has but lately 
taken himself to the plough, is discour- 
aged by one season of drought.” 


THIRSTY GARDENS 
Kews of London, the world’s most 
famous gardens, require nearly three mil- 


lion gallons of water a week to water 
the rare and precious plants. 
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KEEPING FRESH FLOWERS 

Flowers keep fresh longer when put 
in dark opaque vases instead of the usual 
light-colored transparent ones. When 
sending flowers by post, insert stems in 
either small potatoes, a turnip, an orange, 
or a lemon. If fruit or vegetables are 
to travel far, wax them over, and also 
the end of the flower stems. 


TURNIPS 
Don’t turn up your noses at the homely, 
lowly Turnip. True it is not a very im- 
portant article of food, as it is so little 
nutritious. It contains only about 5% 
carbohydrates, almost no protein, and 
most of its nitrogen is in non-albumoid 


so Meh t 


etd 









CARBOHYDRATE 5.0% 


NEXTRACT 0.15% 7 
NETS, 


Approximate constituents of the 
Turnip 


form. As for sugar and starch, they are 
minus quantities, so Turnips make safe 
eating for all who watch closely their 
PCV’s. There also seems to be no reason 
why Turnips should not by the same token 
be safe food for a diabetie if he enjoys 
the flavor. But the finer the flavor, the 
more delicate and whiter the Turnip is, 
the less nutritious it is. The white va- 
riety contains no vitamin A except in 
the tops which are excellent for greens, 
a little B and C vitamins, but no D. The 
Rutabaga is more nutritious and contains 
vitamins A, B, C, and D. 

In Persia this vegetable is called 
Turup, and it is thought perhaps our 
word “Turnip” came from that souree. 
In Asia the vegetable is considered cor- 
rective and carminative. The Chinese 
cook it (also Radishes for the same pur- 
pose) along with stale meat to prevent 
ptomaine poison. Crushed raw, both 
Turnips and Radishes are used locally as 
dressings or poultices to burns, sealds, 
ete. The seeds are considered expecto- 
rant and diuretic. An infusion of them 
is sometimes taken to bring out rash in 
eruptive fevers. And just imagine! The 
flowers fermented are made into wine to 
make the eyes brilliant! Candy and 
preserves are made from the Turnip, 
much as we make melon preserves. 

Turnips are alkali-forming foods;— 
ditto Radishes, though beeause of the 
large amount of cellulose in Radishes 
they should not be eaten by invalids. The 
mistake many food faddists and also the 


vegetarians make is to claim that all 
vegetables may be safely eaten by all 
people. That is untrue. Each person is 
more or less a law unto himself and what 
is one man’s meat may be another man’s 
poison. Remember you folks now be- 
long to the CSC—the Common Sense 
Crusaders. 

The green tops of Turnips, Radishes, 
and Beets, are all fine cooked as greens, 
and an excellent source of the longevity 
vitamin A. The young tender leaves 
are fine used raw in salads. The Rape 
Turnip root, leaves and seeds are all 
eaten by the Chinese, and women es- 
pecially are recommended to use the seeds 
which are considered cooling, diuretic, 
and constructive. Oil expressed from the 
seeds is added to cosmetic applications 
for the face, and applied to the hair to 
restore vitality and color. 


BEETS 

Speaking of Beets, Chinese eat them as a 
condiment with fish. The leaves cooked 
are regarded medicinally as cooling, and 
used in dysentery as a stomachie and con- 
structive. Especially recommended to 
women. The root is thought to act on 
the blood vessels and the seeds are used in 
certain skin diseases of children, caused 
by vegetable parasites. The seeds steeped 
in vinegar are good to remove cosmetic 
powders and also to apply to bleeding 
piles. Beetroot itself contains no vita- 
min A, but is a good source of vitamin B. 
(The Radish contains vitamin A in its 
tops only, but plenty of B and C in its 
roots.) Beetroot is quite a valuable 
source of food due to its cane-sugar con- 
tent. The ordinary garden Beet contains 
nearly as much as the regular “Sugar- 
Beet” and by special cultivation the latter 
can be made to contain nearly 15 per cent 
of cane-sugar. Much of its value is 
lost by cooking, so that by the time it 
reaches your table it contains not much 
over 3 per cent. You will see then that 
it is well to learn to eat vegetables raw. 

Learn to cook these homely cheap 
vegetables in new ways. Try _ baked 
Beets. Wash, pare, and dice Beets, place 
in casserole; season with salt, pepper, 
butter, and teaspoon of sugar, if your 
sweet tooth insists. Add only enough water 
to steam, not to make sloppy. Cover 
tizhtly, put in moderate oven and cook 
till tender, stirring once or twice if 
necessary. When baking vegetables or 
anything else, it is economy to arrange 
an entire oven meal and not heat up for 
just one dish. Use your head, girls, as 
that’s what it is for; not just an orna- 
mental knob sitting on top of your body. 

Ever try turnip custard? Delicate as 
can be. Beat up 3 eggs, add 3 cups milk, 
eup and a half grated raw white Turnip, 
3 tablespoons melted butter or other fat, 
salt and pepper to taste. Put in but- 
tered baking dish, cook in moderate oven 
as you would ordinary custard. Better 
to place in pan of water to avoid eurdling. 
Still more dainty to bake in individual 
cups or ramikins after the way of baking 
small custards. Sealloped Turnips also 
dainty dish. Grated raw white Turnip 
makes a good relish in Winter when 
fresh vegetables are scarce, especially if 
a few drops of Soy bean sauce are added, 
or worcestershire sauce. 
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Cloth House used for Asters and Snapdragons. 


Gives large flowers and long stems 


Growing Flowers in Cloth Houses 


By M. B. CUMMINGS 


Professor of Horticulture, University of Vermont 


ROWING flowers in cloth houses 

or tents is a new method in flori- 

culture which is adapted to ama- 
teurs as well as to professionals. Flower 
tents can be used in the back yard. The 
soil is fitted in the Spring in the usual 
way, and the plants are set in the ground 
and covered with a huge tent of spec:al 
cloth. Such flowers as asters, daisies, 
phlox, and sweet peas grow remarkably 
well under partial shade. Here they are 
protected from insects and against the ill 
effects of burning sun and withering winds. 
Protection is also secured from the fatal 
yellows disease by barring the leaf hop- 
pers,—the small insects which distribute 
the malady. Shading also conserves soil 
moisture and gives a cooler temperature, 
and is therefore especially important in 
hot dry Summers. Moreover, the cloth 
tent affords some protection against early 
fall frost, and thereby extends the grow- 
ing season. 

Recent trials in Vermont by skilled 
florists and amateurs with this new type 
of plant house reveal much of merit, such 
as earlier flowering, longer flower stalks, 
and a larger number of blossoms. Three 
Vermont florists, Cheever of Montpelier, 
Gove of Burlington, and Ridley of Bran- 
don, have tried this new method, and this 
story is based on their experience. 


TRIALS BY VERMONTERS 
Cheever & Company of Montpelier have 











Asters nearly shoulder high under a 
cloth tent (Photo Sept. 1934) 
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used tobacco cloth, cheesecloth, and other 
material of special weave for several 
years, with the idea of excluding plant 
lice which distribute the aster blight and 
other maladies, by “fencing or housing” 
them out. 

Six varieties of asters, including Peer- 
less and Heart of France,—the autumn 
daisy, (Arectosis grandis), — pompon 
chrysanthemums,—dwarf or Drummond’s 
phlox,—and garden salpiglossis, have 
been used. The general results this year 
and last were decidedly beneficial. The 
plants were healthy except for a little rust 
on the asters and a small amount of mil- 
dew on the phlox. No insects were found 
inside the tent and there was no evidence 
of aster blight. The stalks of the flowers 
were longer than those on the plants 
grown in the open or under glass. 








Asters under cheesecloth tent 


BETTER FLOWERS UNDER CLOTH 

The stems were of extra quality being 
long, somewhat slender, and graceful. 
The plants bloomed earlier and the flow- 
ers were of exceptional value. Chrys- 
anthemums grown under partial shade 
produced fiowers ten days to two weeks 
ahead of those outside the tent, and in full 
sunlight. The shade seems to automati- 
eally cause dusk and darkness to arrive 
earlier in the afternoon and remain later 
in the morning, with the result that this 
slight shortening of the day, due to the 
shade of the cloth, brings the blossoms 
ahead of those grown in the open or those 


produced under glass. This seems to 
prove that asters and similar plants re- 
spond to a slightly shortened day when 
grown under cloth with partial or full 
shade all the time. E. E. Gove of Bur- 
lington, and Joseph Ridley of Brandon, 
have good success with cloth houses. 


PREPARING THE FLOWER BEDS 

The ground space under these tents is 
laid out into three-foot beds with a nar- 
row path between. The Jand is plowed 
or harrowed and fertilized before the 
cloth cover or tent is set up. As soon as 
the tent is placed, in early May when 
danger of frost is past, the plants are 
set out as transplants from the green- 
house; and the entrances to the cloth 
house are closed so that if the plants are 
free of insects at the time of planting, 
there is no chance for small insects to 
gain access to them inside the tent. There 
is, therefore, no chance for them to dis- 
tribute infections which cause much trou- 





The tent in height just exceeds a man’s 
stature, permitting work under it 


ble, as many gardeners know from ex pe- 
rience. 
SOME PLANTS NOT BENEFITTED 

Some plants apparently have not re- 
sponded well to the tent house habitat. 
One of these is the calendula which is a 
fall, rather than a summer-flowering, spe- 
cies. Results with snapdragoris are vari- 
able in different places depending appar- 
ently somewhat upon the conditions of 
soil and local climate. 


SOME OBJECTIONS 


There are some objections to cloth 
houses for plants, such as the cost of 
cloth and the labor of putting it up; but 
these seem to be offset by the extra qual- 
ity and quantity of the flower crop. 
However, less expensive cloth may soon 
be on the market and the greater value 
of the flowers make up for some, if not 
all this extra cost. 

Another objection to the use of shade 
is that the conditions of moisture, lower 
temperature, and exclusion of full sun- 
light, is such as to favor the development 
of certain disorders such as mildew, which 

(Continued on page 31) 
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Rose,—Warrawee; opens up to thirty 
petals from a long, pointed bud 


T would be sinful to suggest any addi- 
tional hybridization activity toward 
more Roses in 1935 than we have had 

to record in 1934. It is the unpaid and 
sometimes thankless job of the office of 
the Editor of the American Rose Annual, 
and the other publications of the Ameri- 
can Rose Society, to get intimately ac- 
quainted at least with the description of 
every Rose offered in commerce anywhere 
in the world. From this office went out 
in 1930 “Modern Roses,” which deseribed 
in honestly equivalent terms 2,511 Roses 
then known to be in commerce. Since 
that time, 690 new Roses have been 
added, each being deseribed as distinctly 
and uniformly as information possible 
to get would permit in that section of 
the American Rose Annual ealled 
“New Roses of the World.” Inde- 
pendently of this record, an 8 x 10 eard, 
records in our own files the name and 
anything we ean get about any Rose, 
new or old. There are more than ten 
thousand of these ecards. Language is 
no barrier to the getting of the informa- 
tion when we have a lead. 

But inevitably there will be new Roses. 
They will be described more or less ac- 
eurately, and sold more or less vigorously, 
and planted more hopefully. One never 
knows when another Talisman or Radi- 
ance or President Herbert Hoover or 
Token will stick up its head. 

But it is not unfair to set up certain 
ideals that those who buy Roses might 
themselves use in insisting upon greater 
diserimination by the hybridizers and 
those who join together the products of 
various rose nurseries in the novelty end 
of rose needs. 

I am disposed to put as predominantly 
necessary, that any new Rose offered, 
whatever be its beauty of flower, novelty 
of color, sweetness of scent, profusion 
of bloom, should provide a vigorous, 
free-zgrowing plant. This does not mean 
that every new Rose must be a ten-foot 
bush. It does mean that within its class 
it must have a reasonable desire to grow 
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Consider the New Roses for 1935 


By J. HORACE McFARLAND 


freely and not be a languid, reluctant 
Rose such, for example, as the beautiful 
Angele Pernet, known to flourish only in 
United States is 
that are 


Idaho, so far as the 


coneerned. We want Roses 








Rose,—Mrs. W. C. Egan; a pink of ex- 
quisite style and form 


vigorous enough to pervade most of the 
country and give satisfaction. 

Then, it seems to me, in color we want 
definitely worthwhile variations, and not 
a mere shaking up of the kaleidoscopic 
color blocks. From that seemingly very 
capable hybridizer, Pedro Dot, in Spain, 
have come a number of attractive Roses; 
but there is so little difference in some 
of them that I doubt whether the genial 
Spaniard could tell them apart if flowers 
of all of them were mixed up and handed 
to him. Much the same criticism rests 
upon the productions of the suecessors 
to Pernet-Ducher, in France, and the 
great originating firms in England. The 
Roses put out, show only microscopic 
differences from preceding varieties. I 
am willing to admit that there is im- 
provement from year to year, but it is 
not such a major improvement, for ex- 
ample, as I find in the radio I now use 
as compared with the first radio I ever 
used, four years ago. Being brutally 
frank about it, I ask how much better 
is the last infusion of Rosa foetida blood 
than almost the best of the earlier pro- 
gressions, Mme. Edouard Herriot? If 
we are to get a thousand new varieties 
of this same combination, we have a right 
to demand at least the fullest vigor, such 
as is first above suggested. 

Then I believe we want to see im- 
proved form. A few days ago I talked 
with one of the shrewdest hybridizers 
who grows new Roses for the greenhouse 
market, and in his own nearby organiza- 
tions covers well on toward twenty acres 
of underglass area. He voiced a strong 





desire for “a perfect pink Rose,” and 
I could join him with fervor. Because 
pink is the easiest color and the natural 
rose color, hybridizers seem to sidestep 
it. My mind takes me back to the ex- 
quisite style and form of a Rose sent out 
in 1922 from California as Mrs. William 
C. Egan, and to another newer Rose 
which came to us in 1927 from Australia 
under a seedling number and has since 
been called Warrawee. It is this type of 
long, pointed bud, opening to an inspir- 
ing flower, not as double as the cabbage 
but with at least thirty petals, that is 
the desire of my foreing friend, and my 
desire as well. 

Then, if it is a Hybrid Tea Rose we are 
discussing and desiring, we have reason 
to expect a free-flowering habit. Hun- 
dreds of varieties masquerade as Hybrid 
Tea Roses which ought to be called 
Hybrid Perpetual, because they are 
nearly onee-blooming in habit. To find 
a place among the more than twenty-five 
hundred available Roses in commerce, 
and to justify “horning in,” the new 
variety ought to bloom as freely as 
Radiance or Talisman. This requirement, 
to my mind, would not exclude a good 
Rose which did not reeur so freely, be- 
cause I admit to being a crank in the 
direction of believing in Roses that are 
virtually once-bloomers only. 

Fragrance should be an absolutely es- 
sential attribute of any new Rose now 
offered. I do not mean by this the tan- 
talizing approach to sweetness which al- 
most any Rose but Frau Karl Druschki 
has, but a definite fragrance as nearly as 
possible to what we eall the “old rose” 
fragrance that delights the nose and adds 
the last touch to the value of the Rose. 
We want fragrance, real fragrance, not 
necessarily the same fragrance, all the 
time. 

Just here I hesitate because I had a 
disposition to say that the new Roses 
must be hardy. -I do not know about 
that so much, beeause any Rose ean be 


earried over anywhere with a little 
trouble. Any Rose which is effectively 
different in color, produced on a good 


plant in abundance, of clean, fine form 
and attractive fragrance, is worth winter 
protection. 

But I will insist that the Rose ought 
not to hold out its leaves invitingly to 
every. black-spot germ that happens to be 
blown its way. There are Roses that 
prove to have immunity, or near-immun- 
ity, to this nasty and bothersome disease, 
and I do not see why we eannot have a 
race of Roses which won’t need to be 
coddled, sprayed, dusted, and fussed with 
every growing week from late April to 
early November. 

Someone may say that I am out of my 
place in writing thus in a general floral 
magazine like THk FLOWER GROWER, 
and that I ought to make my noise par- 
ticularly to the hybridizers. My answer 
is quite definite and quite prompt. It is 
that I have made this noise, but that it 

(Continued on page 31) 
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Strive for height 


in 


the background. Castor Oil Beans 


with 


their ornamental 


foliage, tall-growing Dahlias, and early-flowering Cosmos, afford such a_ background. 


Nicotiana Salpiglossis, and Asters bordered by Petunias, Dwarf 


Zinnias, and Calendulas 


Beautiful Borders Made from Annuals 


LTHOUGH much has been written 
and very justly about the beauty 
and desirability of Perennial Bor- 

ders, much remains to be said for the 
same Borders when planted entirely to 
Annuals. 

Perhaps because of location, intended 
changes, or other reasons, it may be im- 
possible to establish a perennial border. 
Yet you desire flowers along a drive, in 
front of a bare wall, or to sereen an un- 
sightly view. If so, do not be afraid to fill 
in such beds with annual flowers. Pro- 
vided such plants are of fair size when 
planted, and are treated properly, . you 
will have an abundance of bloom all Sum- 
mer. With a judicious choice of varieties, 
these borders will be a delight to the eye 


By A. B. TURNER, (N. Y.) 


and the envy of your neighbors until 
frost. 

Choose your varieties from the Annuals 
having a long season of bloom and avoid 
those which become brown and scraggly 
after blooming. Strive for height in the 
background. In the accompanying photo- 
graph (with girl and dog) Castor Oil 
Beans with their ornamental foliage, tall- 
growing Dahlias, and early-flowering Cos- 
mos afford such a background. With 
Nicotiana, Salpiglossis, and Asters, bor- 
dered by Petunias, Dwarf Zinnias, . and 
Calendulas, a beautiful border was created. 

The photograph of driveway bordered 
on each side by beds of annual flowers, 
shows what may be accomplished with- 
out great effort. A balanced border for 














Beds of Annuals, forming border along driveway 
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a drive, variety of bloom, and abundance 
of cut flowers, amply repaid the effort 
made. 

Any color scheme may be carried out. 
A border of blue flowers would be novel, 
while a blue and yellow bed would be 
beautiful. For such, a background of 
yellow Dahlias, Double Sunflowers, and 
blue Bachelor Buttons; with ],larigolds, 
Annual Blue Larkspur, Calliposis, and 
blue Ageratum with an edging of the 
small yellow Seotch Marigold, would be 
most attractive. 

An added advantage of using Annuals 
is the fact that you may have an entirely 
new effect each year by planting different 
flowers. You are assured, too, of plenty 
of bloom at all times, for when one va- 
riety is temporarily out of blossom, its 
near neighbors may cover up its de- 
ficiencies. 

It is preferable to do all your planting 
at one time, spacing plants according to 
size of variety when grown. For in- 
stance, a plant of Nicotiana covers twice 
the space that a Calendula does. After 
planting, keep free from weeds; ground 
well cultivated around plants; and replace 
any plants that may die, for bare spots 
are an eyesore. But after all, the care 
required is slight, for the plants soon 


eover the ground and crowd out all 
weeds. Many a beautiful bouquet may be 
picked for your home or friends with 


beneficial effects; in fact, seedpods must 
be kept clipped to a large extent if you 
want a continuation of bloom. It is 
amusing to listen to comments on these 
mixed borders. One will have eyes only 
for the orchid-like Salpiglossis, while 
another will sing the praises of the vel- 
vety-purple Petunias, and a third admires 
only the tall-growing varieties; but bees 
and butterflies will visit all impartially. 
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7 = “Wherefore ‘by “their fruits ye 
shall know them.” —JESUS 


“He who sows the ground with 
care and diligence acquires a 
greater stock of religious merit 
than he could gain by the repe- 
tition of ten thousand prayers.” 

—ZOROASTER 


“IT am convinced that one day 
God will ask us only what we 
are and what we do; not the 
name we give to our being and 
doing.” —GANDHI 


“I would not enter on my list 
of friends * * * the man 
who needlessly sets foot upon 
a@ worm.” —CowPER 





ana © 
Madison Cooper, Editor 
Calcium, N. Y. 


The Cooper Plan 


HEN the first installment of THz Cooper PLAN ap- 

peared in these pages (June 1932), it was not 
thought that the discussion would continue for so long a 
term; but such great interest has been manifested in the 
subject, that the Editor has felt constrained to continue 
an elucidation of the underlying thought on which THE 
Coorer PLAN is based. 

So we will go back over the more than two years of 
discussions and suggestions which have appeared under 
the above title, and make a brief summary of the under- 
lying principles on which THE Cooper Puan has been 
worked out. 


First — Soil-contact:—Nothing is so necessary to a 
complete development of the human race. 

Second—Country living with town earning capacity: 
—The most important practical aspect of 
THE PLAN. 

Third — Economie security:—A home on the land 
gives an independence and a security which 
cannot be had otherwise. 

Fourth—Teaches simple living:—An antidote to the 
artificialities which we have accumulated is 
necessary for further progress. 

Fifth — Independence:—No other way of living 
ean give the freedom of thought and action. 

Sixth — Educational values:—Soil-contact as an 
educator has never been given its right 
place in the scheme of things. 

Seventh—Spiritual values:—Soil-contact develops 
spiritual values in a positive way ; although 
not subject to easy proof. 





These six points are the principles or foundation on 
which the structure of THE Cooper PLAN, as outlined in 
these columns for more than two years, has been built. It is 
now the Editor’s policy, in view of the pressure of other 
subjects more strictly within the natural scope of THE 
FLOWER GROWER, to reduce the discussion of THE PLAN 
to simple thoughts and conerete illustrations as they are 
available from month to month. 

So, friends, while it is not proposed to stop discussing 
Tue Cooper PLAN, after giving a resume of it, as above, 
for the benefit of the many new readers who have not 
before had the opportunity of considering it in detail 
from month to month, we will continue the subject in a 
somewhat condensed form, and as new points and new 
thoughts are available. 
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The Human Mind Grows By Discovery 


HERE is great pleasure and satisfaction to the indi- 
vidual in finding things out for himself. This is 
the way that we make progress. We do not want to be 
told everything, and have everything come to us pre- 
digested, as it were. The joy of experimentation, of dis- 
covery, of actual accomplishment, and the adventure of 
testing new things brings us the pleasure of achievement, 
to say nothing of the growth of the human mind toward 
larger ideals and toward perfection. The person who 
cannot get satisfaction and development by doing things 
in his own way, at a time which is convenient for him, 
and when his mind is in tune with the subject on which 
he is working, is not on the path toward perfection. Per- 
haps this should have been stated in a reverse way,—that 
the person who is making the best progress is the one 
who gets the most out of activity of his own choosing. 

We should not be told what to do, nor when to do it, nor 
just how it shall be done. We must determine these 
things for ourselves if we are to get the most out of 
our work and our activities. But, you say, how can one 
work only when he feels like it? The answer is that the 
person who has true ambition will feel like work and 
activity pretty nearly at all times. He needs no spur or 
incentive to do things. 

We are told that our hours of work will be less and 
our time for recreation will be greater, so the above 
thought is especially pertinent. Figure out, friends, just 
what you are going to do when you have time in which 
to do it; and at the same time heed this gentle warning, 
if you do not select the things which are beneficial and 
which help you to development in the right direction, that 
it is your own fault and the blame cannot be placed else- 
where. We will in future have plenty of time to do 
what we want to do and do it in our own way; and to 
figure things out just about as we want to figure them out; 
so it is up to us to determine whether we make a suc- 
cess of life, or a failure. More and more is it impressed 
upon the simple mind of this old Editor, that self-deter- 
mination is the greatest asset of the human race. Self- 
determination means simply that we may figure things 
out for ourselves. 


Economics;—Then and Now 


HE student of economics these days seems to be off the 

track. Please note that this does not make a positive 
statement that he is actually off the track, but it really 
does seem that he is off the track; and there are reasons 
why. Our economists these days are artificially-evolved 
men for the most part, if not entirely so. They are the 
produet of our present civilization, and their figures on 
the involved questions of economies are based on the 
artificial conditions under which they have been nour- 
ished and evolved. Right here comes in the question of 
‘*Economies ;—Then and Now.”’ 

The primary wants of man consist of Food, Clothing, 
and Shelter. To this has been added, under the urge of 
civilization (the scientific and mechanical attainments of 
our so-called civilization) the item of Service. Service 
is now one of the big items of human wants or require- 
ments; that it is largely an artificial one could easily 
be proven. If one of the four great divisions of human 
wants takes more of the national income than it should, 
necessarily the others get too little. Service making such 
a tremendous charge against the income, leaves too little 
for the three more important things. 

By studying the above statements somewhat closely, 
it may be understood that our present system of eco- 
nomics is based on artificial conditions; has failed 
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because of these artificial conditions; and that the 
economists of today are not like the economists of old, 
when people demanded little and were easily satisfied, 
and when in spite of this they were able to live a life 
which was really more full of the worthwhile things than 
the artificial life of today. 

Perhaps the above outline has not been sufficiently in 
detail to prove that our present dilemma is because of 
a wrong sense of values, but those who are so disposed 
can easily figure it out that way. When we as a people 
confine ourselves more closely to the things which make 
life worth living, and neglect the frivolous, and the 
entertainment which has no permanent value in the 
scheme of human advancement; then the question of 
economics will largely solve itself. As it is now, too 
much of our earnings is expended on things which give 
us nothing of permanent value, and in many cases give 
that which is worse than useless, 

Simple wants confined largely to necessities (which 
means simple living) will make for greater progress for 
the race, physically, morally, and spiritually, and will 
correct the unbalanced condition in which we now find 
ourselves. This is quite contrary to the teaching of most 
of our modern economists. They teach that the greater 
wants that people have, the greater employment of labor 
and the greater income for everybody. If a return to 
prosperity is based on our ability to earn enough money 
to buy the numerous things which are offered for sale 
and seem to be requirements to a great number of people, 
where do we land eventually? It is not easy to answer 
this question nor need it be answered except to state 
that simple living in the right way, is the key to all 
permanent success. Complicated living and artificiali- 
ties, many of which go to make up our so-called high 
standard of living, are leading us in the wrong direction, 
and not toward better civilization, better living, and an 
advancement for the human race. 


Save Your Flower Growers 


ORE and more this Editor is impressed with the 
value of THe FLower Grower for reference pur- 
poses, and a larger number of readers are maintaining 
complete files from year to year. The Index makes the 
information in these files quickly available. Binding the 
magazines makes them easier to handle, but it is not 
really necessary to bind them, as the information is 
promptly available if they are simply kept together in 
consecutive order. 

A very large number of questions comes into this office 
which could readily be answered by referring to the files 
of THE FLOWER GROWER. Many readers do not 
seem to get the idea that although they may be more inter- 
ested in a certain flower or subject today, that tomorrow 
or next week, or next year, they are more interested in 
another flower or another subject. ‘No single issue of any 
magazine can give the information that all readers want 
at the exact time they want it. The Editor would urge 
all readers to save their copies of THE FLOWER GROWER 
from month to month and secure the Index at the 
end of the year, and thus they will find it possible to 
have answers to a large number of questions coming up 
from time to time; and which are answered by practical 
people from their own experience. 


‘*Save Your FLower Growers!’’ Information appears 
in these columns which cannot be found elsewhere, and it 
is believed that no other magazine has such a quantity 
and diversity of facts and information on gardening, 
including flowers, vegetables, and horticulture; to say 
nothing of the nature subjects which are presented from 
time to time. 
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Fruit Quality High;—Insects Scarce 


HE high quality of the fruit for 1934 is attributable 

to the fact that there has been an almost complete 
absence of scab and other serious diseases and pests. Most 
apple sections not under irrigation had dry weather at 
blooming time and through the early part of the grow- 
ing season, which effectually checked the scab. 

Not only are the apples this year of high quality, but 
they are of unusually large size. This is perhaps ex- 
plained by the fact that being fewer, apples had a better 
chanee to mature. In other words there was a light set 
of fruit which contributes to large size because there are 
less apples on a tree to be fed from the growing processes 
of the tree. 


Freedom from insect pests and diseases is largely at- 
tributable to weather conditions. Spraying, ete., is neces- 
sary under average weather conditions, but there are cer- 
tain pests which cannot readily be controlled, and Nature 
steps in here occasionally and controls these pests in a 
very effective way. Take, for instance, the question of 
Thrips on Gladiolus: Gladiolus growers thought that their 
business was ruined when Thrips got hold of them two or 
three years back; but as I have pointed out before, the 
Thrips came because weather conditions were favorable 
and they disappeared when weather conditions were un- 
favorable for their propagation. I had Thrips on my 
Glads in 1931 and 1932, but few in 1933, and none at all 
in 1934. It is probable that Thrips will not bother Glads 
for some years to come. 


The study of insect pests and diseases which are de- 
structive to crop interests is an important subject, and 
everyone interested ought to have it in mind at all times. 
Much effort is expended, however, in combatting pests 
which are better regulated by Nature, and much effort is 
wasted in trying to combat pests which cannot be con- 
trolled at a cost which is within practical limits. These 
points, with many others, should have constant study 
and attention. 


Get the Index for Reference Purposes 


[TH the completion of each year’s volume of THE 

FLOWER GROWER, it is always with considerable 
pleasure that the Editor scans the Index after it is pre- 
pared. The Index indicates the great fund of valuable 
facts and information available in a single year’s issues. 
As the Index is a very complete one, all of the important 
subjects appearing during the year being contained 
therein, reference to any particular article or item can be 
quickly made. The Index bound in with the year’s issues 
is, of course, the most convenient, but the Index by itself 
and with the loose issues is very usable. 


If one year’s issues with Index are valuable, then what 
must be the value of five or six years’, or ten and fifteen 
Tee ee 
years’ issues of THE FLOWER GROWER with Index? And 
the old Editor cannot refrain from pointing out that 
nowhere else can such a volume of floral, horticultural, 
gardeniny, and nature facts generally, be found as in the 
files of THe FLOWER GROWER. 


The Index is sent only on order, and a charge of ten 
cents is made to cover a part of the cost. Orders for the 
Index should go to the Calcium office. 


LL of our learning and science, our culture and our arts 
will be of little avail unless they are supported by high 

character. 

A trained intelligence can do much, but there is no substitute 
for morality, character, and religious convictions. 

Unless these abide, American citizenship will be found 
unequal to the task. 

—CaLviIn COOLIDGE 
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The Glad Philosopher’s Musings 


REAT is the debt, all must acknowl- 

edge, that children owe to their par- 
ents for their care and sacrifices; but 
did you ever reflect upon the equally 
great debt parents owe to their children, 
for affording the opportunity for exer- 
cising a naturally inherent paternal love. 
The childless home is one to be pitied, 
and those who wilfully deprive themselves 
the honor and responsibility of parent- 
hood, sin against nature, against society, 
and against the state. 


“The object of marriage,” once observed 
the Cincinnati Enquirer, “should be 
parenthood, within reason. So nature 
seems to have determined before laws 
were made; and nature, guided by love, 
law and religion, points the way to highest 
civilization, to truest moral and spiritual 
advancement.” 


Statistics reveal the shameful facts 
that in our own-great America more than 
one in every six marriages ends in 
divorce, and that in addition, desertion is 
even more frequent in occurrence. The 
same statistics show that only eight per 
cent of American married couples having 
children seek divorcee separation, the un- 
happy termination of over seventy per 
cent of childless marriages. Of course, 
no one will be surprised to learn that the 
Pacific coast states lead those of the 
Atlantic seaboard in rate of divorcement 
as much as three to one! 


If some women had spent half as 
much time in seriously considering their 
choice of a husband as they spent in the 
selection of their wedding outfit, their 
married life could have been much 
happier, and with some, far longer. 


Whole-souled, four-square men; lovely, 
gracious women; innocent, romping 
children; sweet-singing birds; beautiful, 
fragrant flowers ;—these best typify our 
concept of Heaven’s chief attractions. 


“The ideal home,” wrote George H. 
Ellwanger, “is largely the handiwork of 
a contented mind; and if before we build 
we learn to extract the finer essence of 
things, we may then pluck the rose where 
others only find the thorn.” 


In “The Story of My House,” that 
masterful and interesting writer quoted 
aboye, muses thus: “Contentment—is this 
but another name for illusion ?—is a bird 
of passage who, soaring high in the 
empyrean, must be secured on the wing. 
Numberless those who would ensnare him, 
and innumerable the lures set to turn 
his evasive pinion. But he flies not in 
flocks; and, dimly outlined against the 
distant sky he is ever flitting onward, 
far out of range. Someone, farther on, 
who seeks him not, perchance looks 
serenely upward and_ unconsciously 
charms him down. My fair and gracious 
reader, is it you?” 


THE GLAD PHILOSOPHER 





Index for 1934 is now ready. You ean- 
not well afford to be without it if you 
keep your copies regularly each month, 
as you should. Send ten cents in stamps 
: — to Madison Cooper, Calcium, New 

ork. 
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January in California Gardens 


By PAULINE G. EWING 


HIS is the month when Acacia 
floribunda blooms gorgeously in 
great panicles of yellow chenille- 

like balls, and all the bees from miles 
around come to the feast spread for them. 
The loquat trees which bloomed in 
October have formed their egg-shaped 
fruits, and these have begun to turn 
orange-yellow against their harvest time 
in February. Great golden-yellow King 
Alfred Daffodils raise their heavy heads 
along the garden paths. The ubiquitous 
common purple-black Iris that seems to 


bloom most anytime can be counted on 


for a few offerings now. 


Sometime during the month dig up the 
garden thoroughly from one end to the 
other. Not shallow lazy bones sort of 
digging, but good honest spadesful; 
sinking the spade into its full length, 
then throwing the soil out with a twist of 
the spade so that the soil is turned com- 
pletely over. After going over the whole 
garden in this manner, one will be quite 
ready for a good rest and a substantial 
meal. Leave the garden all hill and dale 
just as you dug it. Let sun, wind, and 
rain act on it till about March when 
planting is begun. If it needs fertilizer 
this is the time to apply it; leaving it 
also just as it is distributed for the rain 
to leach down into the soil. 


Go over your Wisteria Vine and trim 
it ruthlessly to induce it to bloom. Some 
gardeners advise trimming the roots also. 
Go about it just as though you were go- 
ing to dig it up, severing the roots about 
a foot from the stalk. That is all that 
is necessary. This method is sometimes 
used with a Wisteria that has grown on 
for several years, but has forgotten to 
bloom. 


Do not forget to plant quantities of 
cheerful Phlox Drummondi. When in 
full bloom their star-like flowers are the 
loveliest things in the garden. Choose 
seed of some of those that have a white 
eye surrounded by red, pink, or purple. 
The striped ones are unusual and make 
a good showing. Creamy-yellow Isabel- 
lina and a cinnibar-red one are some- 
what different in coloring from the Phlox 
one usually sees. 


Seed of Calendula, Linaria, Larkspur, 
and Nemesia may be planted now. 


This is a most auspicious time in which 
to prune deciduous trees, shrubs, and 
vines; but if they are the sort that 
bloom in the Spring then pruning must 
be done in Summer or early Autumn. 


If you grow Cinerarias from seed they 
should be planted out in semi-shade now. 
If you neglected to plant any, then hie 
you to the nearest nursery and purchase 
a dozen or so seedlings of this gorgeous 
plant. 


The chrysanthemum plants which you 
trimmed off close to the ground some- 
time in December will be sending up 
much new growth; in fact too much. 
Dig up the clumps; select and break off 
rooted cuttings from around the edges, 








for these will be young and vigorous. 
Plant them at intervals of a foot or more 
in some new location where they are to 
grow on and bloom in the Fall. Or you 
may carelessly “heel them in,” in some 
out of the way place, until a suitable 
spot may be found for them later. 

The bulbs of the various exolie Lilies 
are seen for sale these days on the 
counters of the seed stores, by whieh sign 
we know it is their planting time again. 

Do you frequently, on secing Begonias, 
Amaryllis, or Crinum in bloom, wish that 
you had planted some at the proper time 
so that you too might glory in their blos- 


soms and show them off to admiring 
friends? Well, right now is the proper 


time, as well as for bulbs of Agrapanthus 
and that cloyingly fragrant favorile of 
our mothers’ day, the ‘Tuberose. 


Transplant to their permanent places 
in the border Shasta Daisy, Columbine, 
Pansy, and Snapdragon. 


Look over your glad bulbs now and 
plant those that have sprouted. 


A new rust-proof Snapdragon is of- 
fered now by Los Angeles seedsmen and 
the price for a packet of these seeds is 
not prohibitive. 


Propagating Fruits and Shrubs 


AA BrHoDe of propagating fruits and 
ornamentals, such as roses and ever- 
greens, are given in considerable detail 
in a well-illustrated pamphlet which has 
just become available at the New York 
State Experiment Station. “Plant Propa- 
gation” is the title of the circular, pre- 
pared by Dr. H. B. Tukey. A copy of 
the publication may be obtained upon re- 
quest to the Experiment Station, Geneva, 
N. Y. 


With some plants, such as many shade 
trees, propagation from seed may be satis- 
factory. On the other hand, many hor- 
ticultural plants do not come true from 
seed, but may be increased by other and 
even more satisfactory methods, such as 
the rooting of some portion, or by “cut- 
tings” of the mother plant. Other plants 
are easily increased by suckers, by run- 
ners, and by rooting tips, while plants 
difficult to propagate by any other 
method may sometimes be made to root 
by layering. 

Again, with material which does not 
propagate readily by any of these 
methods, it may be necessary to use a 
plant that is already established and to 
bud or graft onto it the desired individ- 
ual. Also, in altering the top of a grow- 
ing plant or in repairing injury, grafting 
and budding may be used to advantage. 

In the new circular, Dr. Tukey dis- 
cusses the practical application of these 
various methods of propagation, particu- 
larly with regard to fruits. Information 
is also included on the propagation of 
roses and evergreens and on other orna- 
mentals. The various steps in grafting, 
budding, layering, ete., are illustrated. 
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A good place to plan the Garden for the coming year 


Vegetable Garden Chats 


By LAURA FENNER, (Ohio) 


ANUARY is the one month of the 
J year when a good share of the 

garden activities may be carried on 
to good advantage in the house, beside 
the evening lamp. 


It is not a bit too early to consult 
those alluring seed catalogs that are 
putting in their annual appearance at 
this time, and making out our seed list, 
getting the order in the mail as soon as 
possible. It will be but a short time 
until we start some of the earlier seeds 
in the house, such as Tomatoes, Cabbage, 
Beets, Eggplant, and any others we wish 
to have ready for outdoor transplant- 
ing at the earliest possible moment. 


Every garden, no matter how small, 
should have a few of the smaller fruits. 
There is always room for a couple of 
Currant and Gooseberry Bushes some- 
where at one side, out of the way of 
the general run of gardening activities. 
Where room permits, Blackberries, Rasp- 
berries, and a small Strawberry Bed is 
a wonderful addition to the Vegetable 
Garden. Every bush, or plant, or tree, 
in our gardens and dooryards, adds just 
that much more to our feeling of inde- 
pendence and well-being. 


A favorite variety of Apple, Pear, 
Peach, or Plum, may be added from 
time to time if space is available, 
although care should be taken not to 
crowd the growing trees. A small door- 
yard with a large Apple Tree growing 
in it has great possibilities. Several 
varieties of Apples may be grafted on 
the Tree, and it takes but a few years 
for the grafts to begin bearing. Any 
member of the family, male or female, 
who is interested in outdoor work, may 
learn the secrets of grafting, which are 
really very simple when understood. 
Books on that subject may be found in 
any public library, and government bul- 
letins are helpful; but best of all, an “old 
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hand” at the work, is the best teacher. 


Lay out the garden now. It is waste- 
ful of space to plant hit and miss. Ac- 
cording to the family liking, certain 
Vegetables are planted in greater quanti- 
ties than others. Plan also for the suc- 
cession of crops to follow through the 
Spring and Summer. One little garden 
spot may be made to produce a surpris- 
ing amount and pleasing variety of food. 


January is a good time to give the 
garden a coat of manure, spreading it 
evenly over the ground. Ashes sifted 
on the ground throughovt the Winter 
will better the soil. Wood ashes are 
very beneficial, and while coal ashes do 
not add much to the soil in the way of 
fertility, they tend to loosen the earth, 
making it easier to work. 


If we had forethought with our plant- 
ing last Spring, we may now go out in 
the garden and dig a “mess” of Pars- 
nips, or Salsify, providing of course that 
we have a “January thaw” that will make 
digging possible. While we are about 
it, it may be a good plan to dig out a 
root or two of Horseradish before the 
ground freezes solid again. Horseradish, 
as well as the other roots mentioned 
above, are at their best in Mid-winter. 
In nature we take so much for granted, 
but it really is quite wonderful to go to 
the garden in January and dig Vege- 
tables from the ground, which goes to 
prove that we may plan our planting to 
make the garden produce the entire year. 


An Economical Hotbed 


ET me tell of an economical hotbed 

for tomatoes, peppers, etc.: 

About one month before you wish to 
set plants, fill an old washtub about one- 
half full of stable manure. (First, the 
tub must have holes for drainage.) Then 
put a good rich soil over this about three 


inches deep. Sow seed thinly. Slightly 
sprinkle with water and cover with sand 
to prevent baking; and if as much as an 
inch or two of sand is used, (or I prefer 
rotten sawdust), this keeps weeds and 
grass back until plants come through and 
get started. An old piece of muslin can 
be used to cover; but one must remember 
to cover well on cold nights. Water as 
needed and rejoice in your success. 

Flower seeds can also be sown by same 
method. 

Mrs. A. J. Hearucor, (Tenn.) 


Classification of Plants 


SYSTEM of classification of plants, 

(whereby each kind of plants is des- 
ignated by an appropriate genus and 
species name), if it is to be a sound one, 
must obviously be based upon those plant 
characteristics which are _ relatively 
stable,—i.e. upon those characteristics 
which are the least affected by environ- 
ment. Such conspicuous features as size 
and shape of leaf, stature, color of leaves 
and flowers, etc., are variously modified 
by water supply, soil fertility, exposure 
to light and wind, ete. For reason of 
this instability such characteristics are 
not, in general, used as major points in 
delimiting plants into genera. However, 
these characters associated with repro- 
duction (eg. the flower) have been 
found to be most stable (the least 
affected by external conditions), and 
thereby the most reliable features to 
consider in plant classification. The 
reproductive apparatus of a plant is 
often a relatively inconspicuous feature, 
(when not closely examined), and this 
fact may account for a portion of the 
distressing lack of understanding be- 
tween the gardener and the botanist. 
The gardener is often bewildered, even 
horrified, over the name which a sys- 
tematic botanist has given a plant. To 
cause such sensations is not the botan- 
ist’s intention; for through his hours of 
painstaking study he seeks to arrive at a 
classification which, by- specific names, 
will set off a plant from all others; will 
be in some manner descriptive of the 
plant; and will indicate the relative posi- 
tion in its development history. 


Orvitte Dant, (Minn.) 


Tune In On Nature 


1. Being strictly a vegetarian how and 
what does the common barnyard pigeon 
feed her young? 

2. Are milkweeds poisonous as human 
food? 

8. How can weeds be prepared to make a 
food for human consumption? 

4. Can potatoes be grown if one plants 
only the parings? 

5. Are butterflies fully grown when they 
first emerge from the chrysalis? 

6. Can onion sets be grown by the home 

gardener? 

. What is the retail price of one pound 

of double petunia seed? 

8. What variety of spinach should be 
planted for all-summer use? 

9. Of what purpose is the silk on an ear 
of corn? 

10. Which is the lighter in weight, milk 
or cream? 


(Answers will be found at end of ‘‘Wayside 


Ramblings” Department) 
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January is bleak and wild,— 
Dark and dull the days; 
Lowering skies, with frost and snow, 
Over all the ways. 
—LUCRETIA BANKS ZASTRE 


HILE we may in January have 
W days that are bright and mild 

and enough to make outdoor 
work on the grounds, orchard, and 
varden spot possible, most of the time 
the weather may be unfavorable. How- 
ever gardening is quite in_ order, 
and by this method you may save valuable 
time and be assured of a more orderly 
and better garden for the coming grow- 
ing season. Study the new catalogues as 
they arrive, decide what you wish to 
grow, and indicate the proposed locations 
for these on a garden plan. If deemed 
advisable, changes may be made, and 
more easily on paper than in the garden 
later in the: season. 


This is a good time to make labels, 
it you prefer to do that rather than pur- 
chase any of the various sorts that are 
on the market. Thin pieces of wood, 
sandpapered, and the name of the plant 
written plainly on same, if given a coat 
of varnish will last quite a long time 
even when exposed to the weather. 
These may be attached to trees or shrub- 
bery by means of a soft sort of wire, or 
stuck into the ground to indicate the 
exact location of plants and bulbs whose 
rrowing parts may be hidden out of 
sight in the ground for a part of the 
year. 

Test the air and health conditions in 
your home by means of growing plants. 
If plants will not thrive in your rooms, 
there must be some conditions that are 
as unfavorable to you as they are to your 
plants; so make an effort to find out 
just what is the matter. You must have 
fresh pure air to breathe and so must 
your plants. You require plenty of light 
and sunshine, just as your plants do 
also. Put a thrifty plant in your sleep- 
ing room; if it looks distressed in the 
morning, you may be certain that the 
air in the room was bad, indeed. 


It is none too early to begin to make 
out lists of seeds, implements, and other 
garden materials that will be needed in 
the Spring. Sending in orders early will 
avoid vexatious and often costly de- 
lays. If the seeds, ete., are not desired 
immediately, name a date for the sending 
of the goods, and give directions for ship- 
ping; and last but not least, be sure to 
write your address legibly and sign your 
name carefully in full. Make out and 
send in a subscription to THE FLOWER 
GROWER which will prove helpful in your 
garden activities. 


To force rhubarb after the ground has 
frozen once or twice; on a mild day when 
digging is easy, take up from your patch 
a few clumps of rhubarb, plant them in 
a box of garden soil, cover with earth 
to a depth of three or four inches, and 
set the box in a place where the tem- 
perature will be from 70 to 80 degrees 
during the day, and not fall below about 
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Timely Suggestions for January 


By BERTHA BERBERT-HAMMOND, (Southern New York) 


60 degrees at night. As no light is neces- 
sary, and the best results are obtained in 
the dark, a warm, dark corner of a cellar 
will be found an excellent place for fore- 
ing stalks of rhubarb for winter pies. 
Water the growing roots frequently and 
freely. 


Save cake and bread crumbs, table 
seraps, and bits of fat and suet, with 
which to feed the Chicka-dees, Nuthatches, 
Juncoes, and other winter residents, and 
also casual visitors. Seed-eating birds 
will relish the seeds of weeds, melons, 
sunflowers, and grains. Cereals like 
cornmeal, oatmeal, and hominy, that are 
almost always at hand in the home, will 
prove very acceptable to these birds, as 
will also nut meats and coconut. It is 
a good idea to have also a shallow tin of 
water on the feeding tray. 


We are advised that in order to meet 
the demands of the body for minerals, 
vitamins, acids, and fruit sugars, two 
fruits should be served daily. In order 
that vitamin C be amply provided, one 
of these fruits should be eaten raw. 
Serve raisins, figs, dates, and nuts, to 
children to satisfy their natural craving 
for dainties, for they are really nature’s 
sweets. As honey contains all the min- 
erals required by the human body, such 
as iron, potassium, calcium, phosphorus, 
sulphur, magnesium, chlorine, and man- 
ganese, use it whenever possible. 


Some stormy day when outdoor work 
is out of the question, take time to look 
over the bulbs, roots, crops, and fruits, 
that you have in storage. Sort over and 
throw out any decaying apples, potatoes, 
turnips, onions, cabbage, or other vege- 
tation that will prove offensive and un- 
sanitary in the cellar. Examine dahlia 
tubers for rot. If these tubers seem to 
be drying out, supply a little moisture. 
Remove all substances that are likely to 
cause foul odors in the house cellar. 


tive the house plants at least weekly 
attention. Turn the pots from time to 
time to encourage symmetrical growth. 
Keep the plants healthy and free of 
pests by merely keeping them clean. 
This may be readily done by washing 
the foilage occasionally with ivory soap- 
suds, or by dipping the plant into a 
pail of suds. Be careful not to over- 
water the plants, and never fertilize 
any plant that is not beginning to grow 
vigorously. 


Miss Bauer’s Naturegrams 


HE Indians, to whom Nature’s pro- 

gram of the year was an open book, 
named each month for the most striking 
event taking place in it. Thus: January 
was the Snow Moon; February—Hunger 
Moon; Mareh—Crow Moon or Wakening 
Moon,—from its first stirrings of flowers, 
trees, and animals from their winter 
sleep; April—Thunder Moon; May— 
Planting Moon; June—Rose Moon; July 
—Thunder Moon; August—Maize Moon; 









Moon; October— 
November — Mad 


September— Hunting 
Leaf-Falling Moon; 
Moon; December—Long Night Moon. 


There are about 10,000 species of Birds 
in the world. 


Cloves are the unopened flower buds of 
an aromatic, tropical evergreen tree. The 
name is from the French “clou,” meaning 
a nail, suggested by the shape. The calyx 
is about one-half inch long with a four- 
cleft border. The round knob in the 
center of the calyx is the dried corolla 
and contains the stamens. If allowed to 
ripen the fruit resembles an olive. 


Cinnamon is the inner bark of a small 
tropical tree,—closely allied to Sassafrass, 
Camphortree, and to the Laurel of the 
poets. The inner bark is taken from the 
smooth-growing branches of the tree; 
shoots of about two years growth are cut. 
The inner bark is peeled off in sheets and 
dried in the sun. ‘The sheets naturally 
eurl into quills, the smaller of which are 
put into the larger and tied into bundles 
of about 90 pounds each, for shipment. 

Cinnamon is also a_ well-established 
tint of brown. The Cinnamon Bear for 
example. 


An Onion has been used to predict the 
weather. An old cobbler in Wisconsin 
cuts an Onion in half, at the beginning 
of each year. By studying the rings, he 
tells what the weather will be for each 
month of the coming year. 


There are 768 species of Birds in the 
United States, not including a great num- 
ber of sub-species, according to lists of 
Ameriean Ornithological Union. 


Frogs bury themselves in the mud, 
when Winter comes, and begin to breathe 
through their skin. The skin is thin and 
delicate, and contains a fine network of 
blood vessels. When the frog’s nostrils 
close up for the Winter, the skin carries 
on the work of breathing. 


Sandhill Cranes are almost as tall as 


a man. 


Chrysanthemum means “Golden Flower” 
in Greek. It originated in the Orient, 
hundreds of years ago. It is the imperial 
Flower of Japan, where it is called 
“Kiku.” It was introduced into the 
Western World in 1789, and has been 
greatly improved in color and form, by 
plant breeders. 


A Snow Bunting, or Snowflake, I saw 
last November 13th. I thought this 
earlier than usual, in Wisconsin, for this 
Arctie Bird’s visit. 


I counted 154 dead Deer, while travel- 
ing by auto in Northern Wisconsin, the 
day after Thanksgiving 1932, tied onto 
running boards of passing motor ears. 
It was a pathetic sight- compared to 
seeing that number alive, enjoying life 
in their natural surroundings. One man 
hailed us to give him a lift. He had shot 
a large Buck near the highway. He was 
not even hunting, but the Deer had been 
frightened out of the woods by the too-nu- 
merous hunters. 


A Clam caught a Curlew by the bill. 
The Curlew may have been slowly en- 
joying a clam dinner, when the pair of 


shells shut like a trap. 
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Seasonal 


Glimpses of 
Nature 


By LAURA FENNER, (Ohio) 


NOTHER year has come, accom- 
A panied by its twelve faithful at- 
tendants, each one presenting in 
turn’a bright, fresh page on which is 
recorded, month by month, the history of 
the year. There may be many things 
not to our liking entered on those pages, 
but every one of us, if so inclined, may 
fill in between the unpleasant lines with 
happy memories. 


Winter is a period we are apt to view 


as stretching over an almost interminable 
length of time, yet looking at it in its 
true light it is short indeed. With the 
passing of January there appears so 
many indications of Spring, that, no 
matter how cold and blustery the weather 
may be in the weeks following we can- 
not think of them as belonging entirely 
to Winter. 


Our bird guest list should be at its 
height this month, increased by the hardy 
woods residents that have in one way and 
another discovered our feeding stations; 
and finding the food to their liking, they 
become daily visitors. This group of 
Birds may include the Red-bellied Wood- 
pecker, and the Hairy Woodpecker, both 
true Birds of the forest, and of unusual 
size and beauty. Juncos and Tree Spar- 
rows also find their way to our homes, 
in company with the “star boarders” that 
never fail us. January may also bring 
us a Robin that decided last Fall not to 
go South for the Winter, and until this 
time has been staying de p in the woods, 
living on the seedy fruits of Dogwood, 
Haw, and winter-resisting berries. These 
foods, for the time being, have of neces- 
sity taken the place of delectable angle- 
worms; looking at it from the robin’s 
point of view. 


Another source of food for the Birds 
in Winter, is that furnished by innumer- 
able insects in the form of eggs, larvae, 
pupae, and in some eases, the insect 
itself. Many adult insects perish with 
the advent of cold weather, but they 
leave behind them more than sufficient 
“material” to insure the prolific propa- 
gation of their kind, in spite of the 
sharp eyes of feathered gleaners. 


A study of the insects in Winter is a 
very interesting one, because they are to 
be found in so many stages of develop- 
ment. There are several members of the 
grasshopper family that spend the Win- 
ter in the nymph stage, coming out from 
their hiding places on the warmer days 
and hopping about in a lively manner. 
The many Cocoons we see during the 
Winter, encase the pupae of Moths and 
Butterflies. Under boards, stones or 
other places that offer slight protection 
we find the Woolly Bear Caterpillar. 
Last October we saw thousands of these 
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A January Scene on the Halbert Farm, near Battle Creek, Michigan 


fellows, humping along as fast as they 
could go, hunting the very places we find 
them in now. Countless numbers cer- 
tainly perish while seeking a refuge for 
the Winter, as many of them are seen 
crossing busy thoroughfares, or at least 
attempting to do so. Those that survive 
the Winter wait for Spring to spin their 
Cocoons. Finding them at this time, 
they appear stiff and lifeless, but if one 
is held in the palm of the hand for a 
short time, we see a slight movement; 
a sort of sleepy protest at being awak- 
ened before the proper time. 


There are also certain species of 
Moths and Butterflies that exist as such 
during Winter, taking refuge behind 
loosened bark of trees or other protective 
places. These individuals are very likely 
to come forth on warm winter days, as 
also are the Midges, diminutive winged 
creatures that dance wildly in the air in 
great numbers. There are many more 
wintering insects that prying eyes may 
find if one is so inclined. 


This month does not always bring a 
“warm spell,” although it is declared by 
some that a January thaw is a yearly 
occurrence. However, when such a con- 
dition comes to pass we look for the 
green tips of Daffodils, Hyacinths, and 
other bulbous plants of early blooming, 
peeping through the ground. A small 
clump of Daffodils removed carefully, 
with as much soil as possible, and planted 
in a suitable container, will, when taken 
into the warm house grow quickly and 
produce flowers. There is a certain satis- 
faction to sit by the cozy fireside, listen- 
ing to the wind, while the snow piles 
deep on the window ledge, and near at 
hand see the opening buds of spring- 
time’s lovely old-fashioned flowers. Bulbs 
of Hyacinths may also be taken from 
the ground at this time and potted, in 
this case but one bulb to a pot. 


There are many ways of bringing a 
breath of Spring into our homes in Jan- 
uary. Branches of any of the common 
fruit trees will blossom in a short time 
when placed in water and kept in a warm 
place. Early blossoming shrubs also will 
bloom when treated in this manner, and 
Pussy Willows respond so readily to the 
warmth of the house that it seems noth- 


ing short of magie. The willow twigs 
soon form roots after being placed in 
water, and they may be planted outdoors 
in early Spring if so desired. 


Bryophyllum (Sprouting Leaf) 


()XE of the most pleasant garden sub- 

jects with which to “play around” 
during the indoor months is Bryophy- 
llum, that strange member of the order 
Crassulaceae, which sends out tiny plants 
at the edge of its notched succulent 
leaves. A detached leaf simply pinned 
to a window curtain or placed on a sheet 
of paper in a sunny sill will shortly be- 
gin to sprout, sending out roots below 
and leaves above, just as though it grew 
in soil rather than in air. When the 
little plants have definitely formed they 
are ready to be potted and set in a 
window to develop throughout the Win- 
ter. They attain quite a height, several 
feet during the Summer; in fact, are 
apt to become “leggy.” If topped the 
plant grows bushy and is very decorative 
and quite worth attention, if only to 
furnish its fascinating sprouting leaves 
for the entertainment of children, and 
shut-ins, and anyone who loves to watch 
things grow. 


Mary 8S. Smiru, (Tenn.) 


A Contest of Wood Varieties 


These questions with answers make a 
good game to use at a Garden Club or 
outdoor party. Write the name of the 
wood variety after each statement or 
question. 


1. Found along the seashore. 

2. A girl’s name. 

8. Found in Spring in most backyards. 

4. I weep. 

5. A kind possessing a sewing necessity. 

6. A fish. 

7. Gum. 

8. Beer. 

9. Worn on clothing. 

10. Danger signal. 

11. A sweet confection. 

12. Found in a dress and in a hardware 
store. 


(Answers can be found at the end of 
Wayside Ramblings Department) 
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Bird Friends—the Phoebe 


HE Phoebe is a rather plainly dressed 

but trim little Bird, a very little 
larger than the English sparrow. He is 
dull olive-brown on his coat; underneath 
he is grayish-white with faint tinges of 
yellow in spots; his head, dark, and his 
bill is black. He has just a tiny crest 
on the top of his head, with little bars of 
white showing on his wings, and the outer 
feathers of his tail are white. He sits 
with his tail hanging straight down, as 
though he might not have strength to 
hold it up. 

When the Phoebe catches a fly, he darts 
out into the air, making a short circle 
as he alights on the stalk or limb, and 
with a click of his bill, he catches his food. 
He eats many bugs and flies, and for that 
reason likes to build his nest near water 
so he will have plenty of insects to eat. 

Phoebe Birds like to build their nests 
under bridges on little stone ledges. The 
foundation of the nest is mud, and the 
nest is lined with moss and feathers. 
These Birds are usually the first of their 
family to arrive in the Spring, as they 
do not go as far south as other members 
of the phoebe family. These little 
Birds have rather plaintive voices, and 
their song sounds like, “Dear me, Dear 
me, Dear me.” 

Estuer Haas, (Kans.) 


Dish Gardening for Young Folks 


| N Japan, Boys and Girls know how to 
make Dish Gardens when they are 
quite young. Our Boys and Girls find 
it fun too, and the following type of 
Dish Garden was made by twenty-four 
young folks ranging from the fourth 
grade to the eighth. 

Pick out a dish, two or three inches 
deep. Place a few stones in the bot- 
tom for drainage. Mix a half teaspoon 
of powdered-chareoal in one cup of 
garden soil. Pour the soil on top of the 
stones, leaving a hole at one side for a 
pool. Make a stone wall around the pool 
by placing small flat stones against the 
sides of the hole. Mix up a cup of cement 








Four ‘Winners in Dish Garden Contest 
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with some water, and pack the mixture be- 
tween the cracks in the stones around the 
pool. Thin the cement and pour what 
remains into the pool smoothing it until 
it dries so you will have a little water- 
proof basin. Place a large rock near the 
edge of the dish on the side that has the 
most soil. Heap the soil half way up 
one side of the rock making a little hill. 


Pick out plants and vines with tiny 
leaves and flowers. Moss is good to place 
over the roots of the plants as it keeps 
them moist until they become used to 
their new home. 

Make a little Japanese bridge by cut- 
ting a piece of stiff paper into a narrow 
strip and sewing half a toothpick on, 
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every quarter of an inch. Paint it some 
bright color so it will show up. Bend 
the paper until you get a nice curve and 
place it over the pool, bracing each end 
against the soil under the moss. 

Sprinkle grass seed over the entire gar- 
den if you wish bright green color. 


Finally pour some water into the pool 
and your Dish Garden will be all made. 
The plants will grow, the grass will come 
up, and the little garden will change in 
appearance every week as Winter goes 
by. 

Other kinds of Dish Gardens can be 
made for change of scene. 


Rutu H. Lee 
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Children’s Garden Primer 


LESSON 1 


ANUARY is the time to plan your 

garden. It does not have to be large 

to be beautiful, so pick out whatever 

space you can manage easily. Be sure 

that it gets the sun most of the day; 

plants, as a rule, like to be in the sun- 
shine. 

Draw plans of your garden before 
planting, so you will know just what 
seeds to buy. Draw your plan on stiff 
enough paper so yau can keep it in good 
condition until Spring. 

For a flower garden, you must decide 
whether you will have a round garden 
(Fig. 1), a corner garden (Fig. 2), or a 
border garden (Fig. 3). Draw your plan 
so that every half-inch on the paper will 
be equal to one foot in your actual 
garden. Draw the lines with black crayon 
or dark lead pencil. 

If you are planning a round garden, 
tall-growing plants can be placed in the 
center and shorter-growing plants around 
the edge. For example: Giant marigolds 
in circle A; ageratum in circle B. (Fig. 1) 

The corner garden has the tallest plants 
in the farthest corner and the lower-grow- 
ing plants in front. Cosmos can be 
planted in section A, cockscomb in B, 
and dwarf marigolds in C. (Fig. 2) 


The border is long and narrow. The 
taller plants take the back row, the 
shorter plants the front row. Giant zin- 
nias can be planted in row A. Petunias 
in row B. (Fig. 3) 

If you plan a vegetable garden, make 
it square (Fig. 4) or oblong (Fig. 5). 
Pick out a few fast-growing vegetables 
such as radish, lettuce, string beans, and 
summer squash, and place them so that 
the radish and lettuce will take up the 
least space, the string beans in rows two 
feet apart, and the squash in hills four 
feet apart. (Figs. 4 and 5) 

Pick out your seed in the catalogues 
and make a list so you will be ready to 
order the first of February when fresh 
seed is offered. 


Cee 
































Roto H. Lee 
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Johnny, the Pet Cat 


OX the day of March 31st, a tamily of 
kittens was born to Spotty, a pet cat 
belonging to the writer. Because of so 
many cats on the premises, most of the 
baby kittens were destroyed immediately, 
but one little black and white baby was 
saved. 

The name of Johnny was given to the 
little fellow, who soon grew to be an 
active kitten. One of the other mother 
eats, having lost her babies, adopted 
Johnny, who did not seem to mind hav- 
ing two Mamas; but his own Mother grew 
tired of having to share her son, so she 
left him entirely to the adopted Mother. 

The adopted mother’s name was Betty, 
and she loved this little eute kitty as 
much as she could her own. What tender 
care she gave to him each day, caring for 
him and nursing him! 


One of the cute tricks Johnny did, was 
to climb into a half-gallon, chicken water- 
ing crock and curl up to sleep. Sometimes 
he stayed awake and played in the crock 
which was just large enough for him. In 
fact, he liked to climb into anything, and 
was always exploring and trying to find 
out what everything was. Sometimes he 
would get caught in a fence or in a tight 
place and would cry until some of the 
family came to his rescue. As he grew 
older, he became more independent and 
did not want to be helped, but would climb 
up and jump off the roof of the hen- 
house onto the ground. 


He once climbed the screen-door to the 
roof of the house, wandered over the roof, 
exploring every crack and crevice, and 
then in some way unknown to the family, 
climbed back down to the ground. 


One of the things Johnny especially 
likes to do is to catch grasshoppers and 
locusts. 

EstHeR Haas, (Kans.) 


Floating Garden Made From Cork 


[_ TITLE Floating Gardens can be made 

from large-size corks. Make a_hole 
in the middle of the cork large enough 
to hold a Grape Hyacinth, Scilla, or other 
small bulb. Be sure the hole is deep 
enough so the bulb will touch the water 
when the cork is floating. Sprinkle grass 
seed on the cork after placing the bulb 
in the hole, and float the cork in a little 
dish of water. Keep the dish in a dark 
place until the roots appear. Then bring 
it out to the light and you will have a 
little floating island covered with green 
grass, from the middle of which will soon 
bloom a bright flower. 


Little wooden chopping bowls from the 
five-and-ten make ideal containers. 


Rutu H. Lee 
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Small Gardener enjoys his 


growing Christmas Tree 


Children’s Nature Study Club 


Flower for Month of June—Honeysuckle. 
Birth Stone—the Agate. 


THE SILKWORM 


fe EW boys and girls in America know 
very much about the Worm from 
which the material comes for silk dresses, 
ties, and hair ribbons; because Silk 
Worms are rather scarce in this country. 
The mulberry Silk Worm is a native of 
China, but from there it spread to India, 
and then to southern Europe. Great 
numbers of cocoons are imported by our 
silk mills. 

The larva or Caterpillar of a small 
cream-colored moth, spins this material 
for its own protection. These Caterpil- 
lars are slow in movement and do not 
move away from the mulberry leaves on 
which they feed. For this reason they 
ean be kept in the house on trays. 
When they are ready to spin, they are al- 
lowed to crawl on bundles of straw or 
twigs where each one winds about its 
body a fibre of Silk so fine that it takes 
ten or twenty to make one ordinary silk 
thread. This forms the cocoons; and 
when they are finished, they are white or 
yellow in color. 

When it is time for the larva to come 
out, a hole is made in the end of the 
cocoon, and by force, after softening the 
threads with a sort of liquid from its 
mouth, the creature crawls out and we 
see not a Worm but a Moth. At first the 
wings are soft very like any other Moth, 
but after a while they harden and they 
are then able to fly. 

Many people, including children, are 
occupied in gathering leaves from the 
mulberry trees to feed the larvae in China, 
Japan, and Southern Europe. The mak- 
ing of Silk takes much time and work, so 
Silk costs more than wool and cotton. 


Eetoer Haas, (Kans.) 


January Garden Club Program 


PLANNING CLUB PROGRAMS 


HE first meeting of the year should 
decide a course to be followed by the 
elub throughout the coming year. Many 
clubs have difficulty in devising new pro- 
grams which will invoke interest and at 
the same time be useful to the members. 
Before the January meeting, issue 
a small ecard or letter asking each garden 
club member to write at least one sub- 
ject they would like to have presented 
before the club. These slips ean be 
dropped into a box as the members enter 
the meeting. The program chairman col- 
lects them and sorts them out into groups 
that include the same or nearly the same 
subjects. Each subject is submitted to 
the members in open forum and put to 
popular vote. The twelve subjects getting 
the highest number of votes automatically 
make up the year’s program, and nearly 
everyone will be satisfied. If the club 
has two meetings a month, the first 
twenty-four subjects will rule. 


Oftentimes members have special pref- 
erences to subjects they would like te 
give papers on, and so it is wise to an- 
nounce that any member wishing to take 
care of any subject mentioned should con- 
fer with the program chairman, and so 
get the assignment they want. 


GARDEN OLUB LIBRARY 


The idea of a library is not new, but 
many clubs are without one. It is easily 
understood what help a _ wisely-selected 
garden library would be to any club. 

The best way is to select a number of 
garden magazines you want for the li- 
brary and send for sample copies. ‘lle 
copies can be rented out to the members 
at a cent or two a day, not longer than 
two weeks to one person. This gives the 
library a little cash so that a book or 
two can be purchased. Perhaps some of 
the members will donate a few garden 
books until sufficient money has been col- 
lected to buy books. In this way a good 
reference library can be worked up in a 
year’s time. 

There should be a librarian, and a 
small committee whose duty it is to seleet 
beoks and magazines every month. ‘The 
library could be open one afternoon a 
week. As the demand and stock in- 
creased, more help could be recruited 
from the garden club members. 

Several magazines covering the horti- 
cultural field should be subscribed to. 
Books should include those on special 
kinds of gardening, roses, iris, peonivs, 
gladiolus, alpines, bulbs, cacti, dalilins, 
delphiniums, lilacs, lilies, evergreens, 
shrubs, and herbs. Vegetable gardening, 
insect pests and diseases, weeds and fer- 
tilizers, should be well covered. Inter- 
esting subjects for club talks could be 
taken from books on garden lore, garden 
design, and gardens in foreign lands. A 
few standard encyclopedias on horticul- 
ture and a dictionary of name pronounci- 
ation are indispensable. Books on plant 
breeding, propagation, and greenhouse 
management could be added later, along 
with other useful and interesting new 
publications. 

Rutu H. Ler 








Cactus Dahlias Gaining in 





HE earliest history we have of the 

Cactus Dahlias dates back to about 

the year 1872, when M. J. T. Van 
de Berg, of Holland, had some dahlia 
roots sent him by a friend who was visit- 
ing in Mexico. Owing to the long time 
they were on the way, most of the roots 
were dead when he received them; but 
lived and late in the Summer 
produced a bright-red bloom which was 
ent rely a new type that had never been 
seen before, the petals and form being 
much like a variety of the well-known 
Cactus-Cereus Speciosissimus.  So_ the 
type was ealled Cactus, and the Dahlia 
was named “Juarezii’” in honor of the 
Mexican President of that day. 


one root 


This new form of Dahlia immediately 
caught the public fancy to such an ex- 
tent that if 


soon became known, and 
many new hybrids were grown and 
cataloged and sent to other countries. 


Our beautiful Cactus Dahlias of today 
are descendants of this first Cactus Dahlia 
“Juarezii.”” Such is the history of the 
Cactus-type Dahlia. 

Public popularity in types of Dahlias 
changes, the same as styles in furniture 
and many other things, the different types 
having their peak of popularity, then 
becoming passe, and after a few years 
they may become popular again. At the 
present time several types are very popu- 
lar, but at th’s time I wish to speak 
particularly of the Caetus Type. 

Cactvs Dahlias were extremely popular 
20 years ago, but not all of them had 
good stems; in fact very few varieties 
had strong, upright stems. At this time 
very few Dahlias were being originated 
in American gardens, so that almost all 
of our Dahlias were imported varieties, 
coming from Holland, Germany, and 
England, mainly; with a few from other 
countries also. Most of our Cactus Dahlias 
came from England. 

Good stems were not as important then 
as they are today, as most of the Dahlias 
exhibited at the Dahlia Shows were put 
on what they called “exhibition stands or 
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By MBS. J. W. LEE, (Wash.) 


boards.” The boards varied in size ac- 
cording to the class entries and were 
from 12 x 18 inches to 19 x 52 inches, 
and were set up in a sloping position, 
being 3 inches high at the front and 9 
inches high at the back. Holes were 
bored in these boards and the stems were 
put through these holes in receptacles 
of water underneath the boards, thus al- 
lowing the blooms to rest on the boards 
facing you. In this way even the most 
crooked stem could compete with the 
strong-stem varieties. So there was no 
reason why a crooked, poor-stem variety 
should not be introduced along with the 
eood-stem varieties. So when we im- 





Representative Cactus-type Dahlias 
Left top, Mrs. Bregazzi; left middle, Kathleen V. 


Smith; left 
Mary 


bottom, 
Murray; right 


Lee’s Perfection. 
bottom, 


Right top, 
American Triumph 


ported these cactivs varieties to America, 
most of them had crooked or weak stems 
which could not hold the blooms erect. 

1 am sorry to say that our way of 
displaying the Dahlias in the American 
Shows at this time was also very lax, 
as most of them were displayed with very 
short stems, the blooms resting almost 
on the top of the vase. Sometimes, in 
the Growers’ Exhibits, the blooms were 
displayed laying on green moss, or paper 
lace doilies, with the stems put through 
the center into the water in the vase. I 
am very much afraid that our shows of 
those days would make a very poor 
showing compared with our wonderful 
Dahlia Shows of today, where the Dahlias 
are displayed on long, strong, upright 
stems, somet’'mes 5 feet long. The poor- 
stem varieties of those days would 
surely have a hard time to win prizes 
when compared with the good stems of 
today. 


However, even though most of the Cac- 


Popularity 





Dahlia,—Pink Beauty, one of the coarser- 
petaled Cactus Type 


tus Dahlias had poor stems, they were 
extremely popular and were in good de- 
mand. But as the people learned the 
value of Dahlias as cut flowers for home 
decoration, they began to ask for varieties 
which would hold their blooms erect. 
Also our ways of exhibiting the Dahlias 
at our shows began to improve, and the 
blooms were exhibited with longer stems, 
so that poor-stem varieties were not in 
demand. 

Then Cactus Dahlias began to lose 
their popularity as few of them had 
stems good enough to exhibit with the 
longer-stem arrangements. The English 
shows also discarded the show boards 
and displaved their blooms on longer 
stems, so the English growers began to 
produce varieties with better stems. 

American growers also began hybridiz- 
ing and producing good-stem Dahlias, 
and today some of the most outstanding 
Dahlias in the world are produced in 
America. A number of good-stem, beau- 
tiful Cactus Type are also being intro- 
duced here, some of them being a little 
coarser in petal than the tine-petaled 
English Type, but not coarse enough in 
petal to be classed with the Semi-cactus 
Type. This is a very lovely type and we 
trust that our American Dahlia Society 
will soon make a special classification for 
this type. At the present time some ol 
them are being classed with the Semi- 
eactus Type, while others are being 
classed with the Cactus Type. Some ot 
our imported Cactus Dahlias belong in 
this class also. 

Each year, for the past three years, 
there has been a very popular deman( 
for good-stem Cactus Dahlias, and the 
past season shows a decided gain in its 
popularity. There are now so many good- 
stem, very beautiful varieties, it is ver) 
deserving of its popularity. 

Women especially like the Cactus Type 
because they realize their possibilities 
for cut flowers, as they are so graceful! 

(Continued on page 31) 
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Our Friendly Brown Thrasher 


ITH the exception of the Blue Jay, 
the Brown Thrasher is the largest 
Bird of the many nesting about my home 
this Summer. They are about eleven 
inches, with a bright brick-brown coat 
and speckled breast. Until last Spring 
they nested in the woodland some dis- 
tance from the house and I rarely saw 
them. They decided last Spring to make 
their home here and built a neat nest in 
the Spirea beside the garage door. This 
shrub is just outside the kitchen door 
and near a side gate where we are con- 
stantly passing during the day’s work, 
but these gentle Birds seemed to have 
no fear and did not fly from the nest 
when we peeped in. Four light-colored, 
brown-flecked eggs were laid. While the 
mother Bird sat, the mate’s favorite 
perch was the rose-covered arch over the 
side gate. Here he would almost burst 
his throat in song, never flying or losing 
a note as we passed just under his feet. 
The Thrasher comes in April and dur- 
ing the mating and nesting season is a 
rival in song, of the Mockingbird. He 
is especially gay in the early morning 
and weaves the songs of all Birds into 
his own glad refrain. After the young 
are hatched he remains quietly around 
until October. 

In April this vear the Thrasher, was 
back to build in the Spirea; but the 
Mockingbird, apparently jealous, fought 
him away and built there. The Thrasher 
then built in a thicket just outside the 
garden fence. I never located the nest, 
but often saw him in the flower garden 
gathering worms. He came to drink and 
bathe in the bird bath there also. 

BERTHA SNELLING, (Ark.) 


A Ten-cent Bird Bath 


NE day I bought a ten-cent, dark- 

brown granite wash-basin. It was 
about 3 inches deep and 12 inches across. 
With a nail and hammer I made a,second 
hole in the edge. With some seraps of 
wire, fastened the basin to a board 30 
inches long by 12 inches wide, and then 

















The inexpensive Bird-Bath 
made from a wash-basin 
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wired the board and basin to the top 
of an iron fence post out in the yard. 
On one end of the board, nailed a small 
five-cent granite dish, which holds a small 
teacup full of bird-seed, or fine cracked 
corn; but before nailing the little dish, 
with a nail and hammer made several 
holes in the bottom. Then when it rains, 
the bird seed isn’t spoiled. 


Around the fence post is planted Dr. 
Van Fleet Climbing Roses, and as you 
know, they grow very fast. So the rose 
bush is about the post and growing 
through the fence. Cats never bother 
that place. This is the second year we 
have had this Bird-Bath; and even in the 
Winter, the Birds come to eat and drink. 


Last Summer during the hot weather, 
we filled the dish often twice a day with 
water. It is very interesting to watch 
the Birds; and it sure makes them tame. 
Sparrows enjoy a bath as much as Mock- 
ing Birds, Robins, and Catbirds; but 
Robins know best how to make the water 
fly over the side of the tub. 


Nancy Mar Bascock, (Md.) 


Our Tame Crow 


HESE Birds are often considered 

almost foes to the farmer on account 
of their habits of preying upon corn 
fields and other crops; but in intelligence 
I have found them superior to most other 
Birds. A neighbor, one Spring, found 
a ecrow’s nest with several young Crows 
in it. The Mother Bird had been shot. 
Not caring to raise them all, he gave our 
children one, who were delighted with 
the gift. We made a home for him in a 
large box, and he soon became very tame. 
We fed him bread and milk, which he 
would take from a spoon. He grew fast, 
and his plumage was a wonderful glossy- 
black. He soon ventured outside his box 
and learned to fly. It was interesting to 
see him swoop down from the roof of 
the barn among our flock of hens. They, 
of course, were frightened away; he 
would not harm them in any way, but 
look at them in the most amused way as 
much as to say, “This is my place.” 

When almost grown, we tried to feed 
him corn and other grain; but I could 
not venture out on the lawn at feeding 
time when he did not perch upon my 
shoulder and tease for his bread and milk. 
After a while we missed things from the 
window seats, like buttons, thread, ete., 
and one day when a workman was repair- 
ing a roof he found many little things 
the Bird had earried away. When fully 
grown, he would sometimes join a flock 
of Crows and fly away to a nearby wood- 
land, generally returning at _ night. 
Finally a friend who was taming Birds 
for exhibition purposes wanted him, and 
we let him go, fearing he would soon 
follow his wild instinets and leave us 
altogether. 


Mrs. Exvuta F. FuAnpers, (N. Y.) 


Experience With A Red-Tail Hawk 


HOT by some unknown hunter, I 
found a Red-Tail Hawk unable to 
fly, on one of my many trips afield in 
search of nature lore and camera sub- 
jects. This was my first chance to ob- 








The Red-Tail, a short time 
before it was turned loose 


serve closely the actions of this magnifi- 
cent soaring creature. 

Carrying the Bird home, I placed it 
in a well-lighted room of an outbuilding. 
On examination I could find nothing 
wrong with the wings, but spots of blood- 
clotted feathers on its sides indicated 
that it had been shot with a shotgun. 

Given meat to eat, it would not touch 
it while being watched, but as soon as 
left alone would attack it ravenously, 
standing on it and tearing it into bits 
with its beak. Mice seemed to be its 
favorite food, and the last few days of 
its stay with us it would eat them while 
I was in the room. 

The Red-Tail is one of our most bene- 
ficial and majectic Hawks, seldom eating 
other than rodents and destructive ani- 
mals, such as Jack Rabbits. 

After some two or three weeks the 
Hawk seemed to have fully recovered, 
although I was reluctant to let it go. 
3ut it was a chore to gather enough food 
in the way of mice, ete., and I knew it 
was longing for the open spaces and 
dizzy heights once more; so one sunny 
day I left the door open and it went 
soaring away on able wings. I watched 
it out out of sight. 

The beneficial Hawks, in general, may 
be told from the destructive species by 
their broad wings and wide fan-shaped 
tails, while the harmful ones have 
rounded wings and long, narrow tails. 
Not that it is easy to tell them apart, 
but these are their most noticeable char- 
acteristics. The Red-Tail belongs to the 
first mentioned group, having a_ short, 
wide tail and large wings. 

The coloring is similar to some of the 
other Hawks, being a dark-grey on the 
back and turning to almost white, in 
spots, on the breast. It derives its name 
from a narrow strip of red along the 
outer tip of its tail, on the underside. 

Let us protect this beautiful and useful 
Bird, and teach others to know it. 


OLEN S. Hanson, (Kans.) 
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Editorial Notes 


E hear constantly that this Winter 

is going to be as severe as last one 
was. Both scientifie reports and amateur 
prophets fill us with dread, so the fol- 
lowing clipping from a local paper 
brings a ray of hope: 

“Just a note of cheer, whether you be- 
lieve it or not. Take it from the bees and 
the squirrels around Rangeley, Me., it’s 
going to be a mild Winter. Weather sages 
thereabouts note the bees are building their 
nests close to the ground, reputedly an in- 
dication the snowfall will be comparatively 
light. And in common with the squirrels 
they are gathering only a small store of 
food in expectation the duration of the cold 
weather will be short.” 


Here’s hoping the Maine sages will 
prove good prophets except about the 
light snowfall. That was the cause of 
so much loss in the gardens last Winter. 
A good bed of snow would have protected 


plants from the intense cold. 


Who knows Euonymous alatus? If 
you haven’t seen that beautiful little tree, 
brilliant all through the Fall and early 


Winter, with its quantities of rose-red 
berries, you have missed a joy. The 
tree at maturity reaches only about 


eight feet; is not of spreading habit, so 
that it takes up but a small space; and 
ean ‘be planted among the shrubs or 
back of hardy borders. At a little dis- 
tance the tree looks as though it were in 
full bloom and the uniniated will exclaim, 
“What can it be?” 

Spring is the time to set out this beauty. 
A word to the wise is sufficient. 


Useful Hints for January 


EAD all the books on flowers, birds, 
and gardening, you can obtain. 
There are lots of splendid new ones. Any 
library or book store can supply a list. 
Among others do not neglect to get one 
or two on arrangement. That is a very 
live subject and will become more and 
more important as time goes on. 


There isn’t a great deal of real out-of- 
doors garden work possible this month, 
in the North. House plants have to fill 


one’s desire for growing green things. 


The winter Feathered Folk are with us 
and need help. Food, water, and sand, 
or fine earth, will be appreciated by them. 
Shelters from the cold winds and storms 
would also be aeceptable, somewhere, 
where the Birds could euddle up and be 
safe. Some Birds like a bird-house for 
the Winter, similar to natural holes in 
trees. Here they sleep warm and cozy. 

Evergreen trees provide shelter for 
Birds, another reason for having as many 
as possible in the garden. Temporary 
protection can be provided by setting up 
old Christmas trees along fences or in 
corners of the garden. 
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Why Wild Flowers Die Under Cultivation 


By W. A. BRIDWELL, (Texas) 


countless experiments, both here 

at home .and by correspondence, 
trying to learn what it is that kills so 
many thousands of transplanted Wild 
Flowers every year. I haven’t learned all 
there is to learn, but I have got far 
enough that I can see daylight ahead. 
Some of the findings are not what would 
be expected. 

I find that more eastern wildlings 
sueceed in the arid West, than the other 
way around. One reason is that we have 
long been accustomed to providing suit- 
able environment for any and all kinds 
of ornamental plants. We can’t grow 
them otherwise, except local natives. 
Another reason is that nearly all plants 
from the East are sappy, free-rooting, 
and quick to do whatever they are going 
to do. Given sufficient moisture, and soil 
approximating their native medium, they 
recover in a short time. 

Western natives do not do that. Once 
established, they root deeply and will 
endure much greater hardships than the 
eastern species, but they root more 
slowly and most of them are allowed to 
die for lack of water the first Summer, 
before they have formed new roots. 
Another thing is that the average east- 
ern gardener simply will not assure him- 
self beyond question as to drainage. He 
goes through a certain formula, gives his 
blessing to the planting, and leaves it to 
its fate. If the plants don’t die for lack 
of water the first Summer, they die from 
too much of it the first Winter; cold slop. 

Where we have had to produce suitable 
growing conditions, and have become 
accustomed to looking at the matter from 
that standpoint, a great many gardeners 
in loealities having a_ better climate, 
assume an intolerant and one might say 
dictatorial attitude toward every kind 
of plant that eannot instantly change 
characteristics that are the result of 
thousands of years of struggling for sur- 
vival against an inhospitable environment. 

Just the other day I had a letter from 
a gardener on the Pacifie Coast which 
said, among other things, “We are all 
through with struggling over species 
which are not fitted for our locality,” 
and “Our soil is decomposed granite and 
pine needles, and definitely acid.” This 
person wants to naturalize some of our 
bulbous flowers, and it could be done by 
excavating and refilling with a soil one- 
half ground limestone. 

Barring extremely inhospitable tem- 
perature, atmospheric conditions. are 
almost never the deciding factor in the 
growth or failure of western Wild Flowers 
when moved to another locality. Drain- 
age and the chemical state of the soil are. 

It is a strange fact that arid-land 
natives will endure much more rain than 
moist climate species will of arid condi- 
tions. Some of the species that occur 
naturally on high, dry prairies and hill- 
tops, have become naturalized in loeali- 
ties having a heavy annual rainfall, and 
have run rampant all over the place. 
This, however, is well-drained, sandy soil. 


Fie the past eight years I have made 


As has been said before, arid-land natives 
do not exist because of drought, but in 
spite of it. They are as grateful for 
water as any other plants, but they can- 
not endure it stagnant, around their 
roots; and this is trebly so if it is eold. 

I have no right to say that anyone 
should or shouldn’t do thus and so, but I 
am unable to understand a _ professed 
lover of Wild Flowers who is unwilling to 
go to a little trouble to help them through 
the first, hard year in a new and strange 
environment. I cannot comprehend it 
even from a selfish standpoint, for the 
reward is often great, out of all propor- 
tion to the effort expended. I know 
that my exotics have repaid me a thou- 
sand times for any trouble I have been 
to in trying to make them feel at home. 


Hibiscus for Northern Window 
Gardens 


FTER living in the North and know- 
ing how eager many northern flower- 
lovers are for unusual pot plants, I can 
find nothing in southern gardens that 
seems so adaptable as the hibiscus 
family. 
They are showy, evergreen shrubs that 
bloom almost continuously from the time 
they are a few inches tall until they 
are veritable trees; though one seldom 
sees them grown in tree form, as they 
branch profusely and are always shapely- 
looking shrubs. 

The leaves are a glossy, rich-green and 
very free of insect pests. The gorgeous 
flowers are 4 and 5 inches across and 
come in a wide range of color in both 
single and double forms. The colors 
range from deep-crimson, through scarlet 
and pink, many with centers shading to 
a very deep blackish-red. They may also 
be had in shades of salmon and buff, and 
the variegated versicolor has a white line 
through each rich-red petal, shading to 
an almost-black throat. The flower is 
single with large, wide-open bloom. 

Being such healthy, husky plants, their 
wants are few. Merely give them plenty 
of pot room, in a rich soil that is well 
supplied with drainage, and an abundance 
of water in a sunny window. Since they 
are a tropical plant, they enjoy a warm 
room, if given plenty of water and a 
frequent “bath” to keep the foliage free 
of dust. 

The Hibiscus is easily propagated from 
cuttings made from either hard or soft 
wood. Place them in a pot of sandy soil, 
with a glass turned over the cutting to 
maintain an even temperature and retain 
moisture; or root them in a sunny win- 
dow in a glass of rain water, potting 
them up when root growth is_ well 
established. 

The Malvaviseus or Turk’s Cap Hi- 
biseus has drooping, bell-shaped flowers 
of bright-searlet, that remind one of a 
Turk’s fez. Its culture is the same as 
the other Hibiscus Shrubs and it makes a 
pleasing window companion to them. 


Mrs. LuTHER TEDROW, (Fla.) 
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A Lifetime of Satisfying Service’ 


By Architects’ Small House Service 

HIS home offers more than comfort 

and convenience. A house to be 

successful must have a pleasing, 

well-designed exterior as well as a good, 
practical plan. 

The good proportions, the Germantown 
hood, the finely spaced windows are all 
important considerations. 

The dining alcove extension adds width 


Bureau of the United States, Inc. 

glazed doors. The fireplace is so located 
that a fire on the hearth can be enjoyed 
from the dining a'cove as well as living 
room. One chimney serves the flues from 
fireplace, range and furnace. 

The recessed dining alcove has 
windows and a built-in table with side 
seats and is handy to the kitchen. The 
kitchen has built-in icebox with outside 


three 





Copyright—Architects’ Small House Service Bureau, Inc-—Home Plan No. 4-A-14 


to the house, as well as increases the floor 
space within. In the illustration shown 
here the home builder enlarged the alcove 
so as to make it almost a small room. 
This has not disturbed the balance of the 
plan and the house may be built this way 
f desired. The dormers in the roof tend 
to make these plans more interesting, to 
add qualities of hominess so desirable in 
i house designed in the bungalow type. 


The plan is of an economical popular 
tvpe, with bedrooms grouped on one side 
vhere they have privacy and the living 
juarters on the other. Space is taken at 
front to arrange a useful vestibule 
ind eoat closet. 


the 


Plenty of windows, well placed, com- 
nend the large living room. The brick 
replace has wood mantel and trim; ad- 


oining it is a built-in bookease with 
* EpiTor’s Nore :—Working drawings and 


specifications for the house shown above may 
be secured at moderate cost through the Home 
Building Editor of this paper. This service 
is presented to our readers through coopera- 
tion with the Architects’ Small House Serv- 
ice Bureau. The Bureau is endorsed by the 
American Institute of Architects and by the 
United States Department of commerce. Ques- 
tions from our readers regarding home building 
will be answered at no charge by the technical 
department of The Architects’ Small House 
Service Bureau. Address the Home Building 
Editor, enclosing a stamped, addressed envelope. 
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icing. There’s a broom closet and linen 
closet in the hall and medicine cabinet in 
the bathroom. Each bedroom has a large 
closet and windows on two sides. 

The firs; prine?ple of a good kitchen, 
namely that it should be properly lighted, 
is we!l taken eare of. The arrangement 
of eupboards at both sides of the sink 
may be simplified somewhat in the inter- 
ests of economy. The position of the 
chimney stack is such that a coal burning 
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range could be employed if desired. The 
plans provide for an ironing board. The 
kitchen opens to the rear onto an entry- 
way by which access is gained to the base- 
ment and to the outside at grade. There 
is also a doorway leading into the bed- 
room quarters, which makes it unneces- 
sary to go through the living room to 
reach that part of the house. 


The second floor can be finished off to 
provide a good bedroom and _ storage 
space. The upstairs bedroom has a large 
closet and light and air from three direc- 
tions. The stair hall is well lighted. The 
basement may be omitted in mild climates. 

Construction: Wood 
finish wide siding of shingles, shingle 
roof, brick or cement base course. 
Wooden blinds at the side of the windows 
will greatly improve appearances. 


About forty feet. 


frame, exterior 


Lot size: 


Kindness to Animals and Birds 
URING the terrible heat and lack of 


water during the month of July, in 
Kansas many animals and birds would 
have suffered greatly, many dying for 
lack of food and water, had not thought- 
ful persons provided for them. 

At the Writer’s home, water was kept 
in a number of places,—in cans sunk in 
the ground, in flower pot saucer on top 
of the clothesline post, and in the regular 
bird bath. There were a greater number 
of different kinds of birds visiting the 
bird bath this Summer than ever before. 

Our little Wrens built their nest in 
their house this Summer, and raised at 
least two broods. The young were very 
interesting to watch as they left the nest 
and were being taught how to eare for 
themselves. The wren family soon found 
the saucer of water on the post which was 
placed there especially for their benefit, 
although many other birds, even Robins, 
came there. 

The Writer was so fortunate to have 
a toad visit her flowers this Summer, and 
took advantage for several days of a can 
of water sunk in the ground under a 


shrub. It seemed during the day the toad 
spent the time buried in the ground 
somewhere in the garden; but in the 


evening, also in the early morning, it came 
out and took a swim in the ean of water. 
The toad seemed to enjoy the cool water. 


Estuer Haas, (Kans.) 
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Gladiolus Lovers Search for 
Novelty and Merit 
(Continued from page 9) 


Miss Des Moines; large, refined, and 
beautiful clear-lavender, deeper at edges 
and blending harmoniously to a creamy 
throat. This prize-winner pleased every- 
body. 

Iris Phiilips; large, silky, beautiful lav- 
ender with faint-purple feather; ten blooms 
perfectly spaced on a strong, straight spike; 
a most outstanding variety. 


‘ BUFF 

Richard Wagner; large, creamy-white 
with a soft-lemon throat. It is well ruffled 
and crimped; these are well spaced; some- 
thing worth while. 

Mrs. Anna Pfitzer; translucent pale- 
creamy-white, yellow blotch; greenish buds; 
12 blooms, slightly ruffled, of large size 
open at once on a strong spike. A very 
striking flower. 

Magna Blanca; large, long-petaled, ivory- 
white with a deep, creamy throat; a flower 
of heavy substance, good placement, on a 
fine, gigantic spike; a real beauty. 

Queen Mary; large, daintily-ruffled, waxy, 
pale-creamy-flesh, with almost all blooms 


open at once; nothing nicer when well 
grown. 
Dr. Durr; very early, large, light- 


creamy-yellow with seven blooms open at 
once; the greenish buds make it very at- 
tractive. 

Sheen; a soft, creamy-yellow, large flower, 
flecked with rose; a very outstanding flower. 

Lisbeth; a very pale-flesh-pink, blending 
to an orange-buff throat that is lined with 
“armine; ten large, well-spaced blooms open 
at once; an exhibition variety indeed. 

Bentleigh; pale-creamy-buff with a slight- 
purple feather; many attractive blooms open 
at once; very pleasing and striking. 

Newington; large, cream, flushed-pink at 
edges melting to a large, light blotch with 
deep-pink penciling; many blooms perfectly 
placed; a flower demanding attention. 

Hercules; fine, large, clear-buff with 
bronzed-orange buds; form very plain, set 
well apart, of heavy substance. These 
blooms are most imposing. 

Duna; large, soft light-pinky-buff, blend- 
ing to a golden-yellow throat. Backs of 
petals a shade darker. Most beautiful and 
exquisite flower of the finest silky texture. 

Wasaga; large, glowing, clear, somewhat- 
ruffled flower of the very finest, softest apri- 
cot-and-buff throat; this frilled flower is 
most outstanding and unique. The last two 
flowers are hooded and of an entirely new 
shade. 

YELLOW 

New Gold; a mighty fine, large, clear- 
yellow that won several prizes at our show. 

Gold Mine; another large, wide-open 
prize-winner at our show; a perfect Golden 
Measure. 

Yellow Perfection; a soft, large, silky-yel- 
low that makes fine spikes. 

Zillah; a tall, massive flower with eight 
big blooms open at once on a straight spike; 
soft, warm-yellow with inconspicuous red- 
dish lines in the throat. These blooms are 
attractively ruffled. A mighty fine thing 
indeed. 

Gunvor; large, most beautiful blooms as 
heavy and soft as chamois; a clear-golden- 
cream with no throat markings. This 
unique flower is of a magnificent ruffling. 
Regarded the virtuosity of Gladdom. 

Cadillac; large, deep-yellow with no 
throat markings, and a touch of apricot at 
edges; a very fine bronzy-yellow. 

Golden Cup; excellent, clear, deep-yellow 
self; the beautifully-rounded florets are well 
spaced. 
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Spray of Gold; a fine, large-hooded, deep- 
clear-yellow that is somewhat ruffled, on a 
strong, attractive spike. 

Tobersun; a rich-yellow that has the sug- 
gestion of needle-point form; a fine late 
tlower. 

Gate of Heaven; large, deepest and rich- 
est-yellow, well-ruffled; a flower that is en- 
tirely different. 

Queen of St. Marys; very-deep-self-yel- 
low; a large flower of perfect placement; a 
sure prize-winner. 

Pride of Techny; undoubtedly the most 
attractive yellow of today. 


BLUE 

Faith; a light-lavender-blue; a Heavenly 
Blue that does not fade 

Blue Boy; pale-bluish-lavender, fine pur- 
ple blotch that is bordered yellow. 1t has 
no red in its make-up. 

Libelle ; large, lively, pleasing, bell-shaped, 
light-heliotrope-blue with a violet feather in 
throat. 

Blue Danube; large, vigorous, pure-ame- 
thyst-blue with a truly blue feather. 

Bella Donna; large, a soft tone of violet- 
blue with a deeper blotch; a beauty. 

Champlain; large, early, vivid, self, clear- 
pale-heliotrope-blue; this flower is sure to 
make good. 

Blue Domina; large, beautiful, light-lav- 
ender-blue with a touch of ruby in the 
throat. 

Rhapsody in Blue; a large, attractive 
pale-silvery-blue with a rich, velvety, lively, 
purple-violet blotch; unusually good. 

Blue Peacock; large, robust, pleasing vio- 
let-blue with a throat marking of rich-vio- 
let and white, resembling the eye of a pea- 
cock; plenty of good blue in its make-up. 

Pelegrina; large, deep-violet-blue with a 
still-deeper violet throat; it has a fine sheen 
of dark-blue velvet. 

Blue Admiral; big, triangular, of the 
heaviest-texture flower that is nearest to 
cornflower-blue, with a small ruby blotch; 
a very fine thing indeed. 

Rosa Raisa; large, distinct violet-blue 
blotched deeper; another prize-winner. 

Rev. Dr. Schriver’s Silver Cup, for the 
best collection of blue Glads, was awarded 
to Rev. Fr. Peter Oswald, of Illinois; the 
Dr. Barber Silver Cup, for the best Aus- 
tralian and other foreign creations, went to 
Dr. Albert J. Schmaler, of North Michigan; 
the Capt. Busch Silver Cup, for the best 
original creations, to Dr. John Wood Scott, 
of New York; the Mr. & Mrs. Hellerich 
Silver Cup, for the longest distance, to Rev. 
Dr. Paul Revere Schriver, of New Jersey. 


SMOKY AND BLOTCHED 


Lochnagar; large, attractive, deep-mahog- 
any with a white blotch; a fine, tall flower 
of dark-slaty-rose that is much admired. 

St. Bruno; large, brownish-salmon with 
slaty-blue edges; a peculiar, silky flower of 
fine, rich smoky color. 

Tawhaki; large, tall, strong terra-cotta 
with a chocolate blotch; a unique flower of 
smoky-orange. 

Tawny; very tall, deep-rosy-apricot with 
a touch of violet at edges; a silky flower 
that is unusual. 


Brown Wings; large, hooded, silky, 
brown-and-tan flower that won. several 
prizes at our show. 

Rideau; another fine, large, hooded, 
smoky-salmon-orange; unusual and _ very 
much admired. 

Berice; large, beautiful rose-pink with 


ivory throat and unusually-large crimson 
blotch; placement and substance excellent; 
a flower which everybody likes. 

Betty Brown Eyes; large, pleasing-orange 
with distinct, vivid maroon-brown blotch; 
an unusual, early flower that makes a hit 
everywhere. 

Kingsford Smith; large, beautifully-ruf- 


fled, light-yellow with pronounced reddish- 
purple blotch and ten blooms, well spaced, 
open at once; surely very much admired. 

Schubert; large, very lovely, creamy-yel- 
low with a lively, large, scarlet blotch; a 
flower that invites general attention. 

Reah; large, rich-mallow-purple with a 
large, deep-velvety, almost black blotch; a 
striking novelty that looks better every 
year. 

Tainui; large, unusual, greenish-yellow 
with a most conspicuous maroon blotch; a 
beautiful thing that is overlaid with orange- 
scarlet; makes quite an impression. 


SCENTED 

The dream of years of many a hybridizer 
was a fragrant Glad, reminiscent of the 
scent of various flowers, with the result 
that today several varieties retain their 
fragrance for just a few hours, after the 
first few blooms open. For this reason and 
because the odor is of a just mild type, it 
is hard to discover it in the show room. 

It is not at all so with the new varieties 
of Prof. Forman T. McLean, for these are 
of a definite fragrance that lasts, even in a 
show room, and is very pleasant indeed. 

Less than a decade of years ago, glad 
lovers from everywhere were coming to 
us for novelties, sed alia tempora. To- 
day, we do the hunting for the best of 
Glads in foreign lands; for our thunder 
was stolen by the depression. It hit very 
hard indeed. 


Gourds on Display 
ESPONDING to the current flair for 


Gourds, both as garden subjects and 
as indoor or porch decorations, the New 
York Botanical Garden is exhibiting a 
large collection of Gourds of many 
shapes and colors, which were shown 
earlier in the season at the fall flower 
show in New York. 

With some resembling smooth white 
eggs; others pebbly, dark-green, minia- 
ture squashes; still others like round yel- 
low pumpkins; certain ones simulating 
oranges, lemons, and grapefruit; many 
of them curious for their patterns of 
bright-orange and green,—in the innum- 
erable varieties represented there is no 
end of diversity in the form of these 
popular decorative fruits. 

For the benefit of those who wish to 
raise Gourds for themselves, Miss Helen 
M. Tillinghast, through whose courtesy 
the collection is being shown at the 
Botanical Garden, says: 

“Gourd seed should be planted only 
after all danger of frost is over. Plant 
seeds an inch or less deep, according to 
their size. Plant in full sunshine, as 
Gourds are lovers of heat and light, and 
prefer a warm soil, deeply dug and fer- 
tilized. Cultivate them well until the 
plants begin to form vines. Pick the 
Gourds when the stem begins to turn 
brown at the fruit, and always allow 
part of it to remain on the fruit. Handle 
the Gourds as carefully as eggs. Keep 
them in a dry, well-ventilated place for 
several weeks before using them as decor- 
ations. A little Old English wax rubbed 
on oceasionally helps them to hold their 
fine color.” 

Besides using Gourds in baskets and 
bowls, or in garlands and wreaths, or 
hung up with knotted hemp rope, Miss 
Tillinghast makes from them, fascinating 
toys. 
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Cactus Dahlias Gaining in 
Popularity 


(Continued from page 26) 


and are easy to make into pleasing ar- 
rangements; but it is a favorite with 
many of the men also. We all do not 
think alike, and there is such a wide 
selection of both colors and types to suit 
every taste. 


A few of the most outstanding Cactus 
Dahlias that have proved very satisfac- 
tory for both exhibition and cut flowers 
are :— 


American Triumph, rich bright-red; 
Edgar Jackson, a very lovely salmon- 
coral with very incurving petals; Kath- 
leen Valentine Smith, a very fine pink; 
Lee’s Perfection, a clear mauve-pink, 
with ineurving petals; Lillian B. Lee, 
very large, with incurved petals, color, 
ivory white; Lillian’s Pal, a sport from 
the L. B. Lee and like it, except that 
the color is clear canary-yellow; Mary 
Murray, very fine bright-orange; Mrs. 
Bregazzi, fine-petaled, color, yellow at 
the base of petals blending to salmon- 
pink; Mrs. E. Bradley, very fine pure- 
white; and Richard Troughton, rich sal- 
mon-pink. 


Other outstanding varieties which are 
very beautiful but have a little coarser 
petal than the above are:—Ambassador, 
large, salmon to buff-yellow; Frau O. 
Bracht, clear primrose-yellow; Galaxy, 
yellow, splashed with red; Miss Tolmie, 
lovely orchid color; Oriental Beauty, 
bright rose-pink; Pink Beauty, pure light- 
pink; Paul Pfitzer, chamois-pink; Rondo, 
clear lemon-yellow; Rouge Bouquet, a 
blending of yellow, carmine, and orange, 
very unusual. 


Some of the above varieties are new 
and some of them are well-known and 
have won many prizes in the dahlia shows. 











Wild Plants that Disappear 


(Continued from page 5) 


As companion plants for the Dicentras, 
Eryvthroniums, Claytonia, Bloodroot, and 
Trilliums, several Ferns are available, 
particularly Maidenhair Fern, Ebony, 
and Maidenhair Spleenworts, Christmas 
Fern, and Evergreen Woodfern. These 
species of Ferns grow as_ individual 
plants themselves and would not be likely 
to erowd out the more fragile Wildflowers 
'v spreading from the roots. 


Other Wildflowers that would furnish 
foliage to prevent a bare appearance of 
the ground might be the Baneberries 

which have the added virtue of bright- 
colored fruit in late Summer), Foam- 
lower, Hepaticas, Creeping Dalibarda, 
Wood Merrybells, a natural companion 
or Trillium grandiflorum, and Wood 
Violets in variety. 


The flowers of the sun-baked plains of 
the West, grow naturally where foliage 
is searee during the hot, dry, summer 
weather, and finding companions for 
them is not so easy. Suggestions for 
planting near Bitterroot and the Dwarf 
Spiderwort, would be: hardy Cacti, dwarf 
Campanulas, and the Evening-Primroses, 
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Oenothera speciosa and Oenothera caespi- 
tosa; also some of the Penstemons, which 
provide bloom later in the Summer. 





Unusual Plants for the Rock 
Garden 


(Continued from page 12) 


loves,—they would be engulfed. There 
are other golden-flowered broom-bushlings 
that belong in tidy, small places. 


GENISTA TINCTORIA FLORA PLEANA 


For similar situations, the double- 
flowered dwarf variety of the Dyer’s 
7reenwoad, Genista tinctoria flora pleana, 
is a very good plant. It has a bad repu- 
tation, altogether undeserved, for being 
chary of its blossoming. In truth, all it 
wants is time,—time to become mature 
and reach the age of blossoming. It takes 
less the form of the curtain-like growth 
of Cytisus decumbens and forms rather 
a very flat platter—uncounted branches 
radiating in all directions. The leaves are 
narrowly elliptic, pointed. Many-flowered, 
close racemes of small, deuble pea-flowers 
appear at the ends of young branchlets— 
very clear and brilliant yellow. 


It is a common belief that leguminous 
plants are difficult to move; it certainly 
is not true of these two which have not 
succumbed to even brutally careless treat- 
ment,—having first left them out of 
ground over a period of days which no 
plant likes, then planted them at the 
wrong time of year, the one whien the 
sun was hot upon us and the other when 
frost was in the ground, and lastly set- 
tling them into the unyielding soil of 
the clay bank. They are equal to almost 
anything. 





Consider the New Roses for 1935 


(Continued from page 16) 


doesn’t count as well as the noise that 
comes from the buying public. You who 
are going to grow Roses in 1935, cannot 
get a new race of Roses made in one, two, 
or three years; but you ean, to your rose 
merchants, insist that you are expecting 
better Roses in the directions I have 
named, and that will be tremendously 
effective toward getting them. 


Now in 1935 I hope every reader of 
THE FLoweR GROWER will buy a great 
many new Roses. In another issue I shall 
want to talk about some new ways to use 
Roses, but meanwhile I am going to ask 
to have registered my feeling of regret 
that some of those who ought to know 
better make cheapness of price the main 
eriterion in buying Roses. It is possible 
to buy a Rose for ten cents, or a little 
more, and occasionally it is worth even 
that much. The price paid, however, 
does not allow for honest growing, honest 
eare, honest packing, honest merchandis- 
ing. No better thing could be done than 
to have the sweepings and scrapings of 
the Rose bins and ears, offered in depart- 
ment stores and ten-cent stores, refused 
by purchasers who want money value in- 
stead of a pretense of it. No better 
thing could happen to the Rose than to 
have the whole crop of junk, disearded by 


rreenhouse men because the plants are 
worn out, burned as it should be, and not 
offered to confiding purchasers at low 
prices as worth garden planting. It is a 
stale aphorism that you can’t get some- 
thing for nothing, but it is a painfully 
true aphorism, and one that needs to be 
repeated continually. 


Let us go into 1935 with thoughtfully 
selected Roses for which an honest price 
has been paid, and of which we expect 
the glorious reward possible. We do not 
have to go it blind, because anyone who 
ean read, and will read, ean get in “The 
Proof of the Pudding,” published in the 
American Rose Annual, the real low- 
down about the Roses of the year, and he 
doesn’t have to make many mistakes if 
he buys on the basis of what fellow rose- 
lovers have written for his advantage. 


Growing Flowers in Cloth Houses 
(Continued from page 15) 


oceurs on phlox, and rust which may oe- 
eur on asters, but mostly on the under 
sides of the lower leaves so that it does 
not seriously affect the market value of 
the flowers which come higher up on the 
stem. 


Troubles with disease can be corrected 
by spraying or dusting with a suitable 
fungicide such as bordeaux or the sul- 
phur sprays, by making application in 
the fore part of the season, on the lower 
leaves and long before the blossoms ap- 
pear. In this way infection will not take 
place and the rust will not become estab- 
lished. Rust-resistant plants may _ be 
used to overcome this trouble; and there 
are several rust-resisting species. 


KIND OF CLOTH 


Black sateen cloth is recommended for 
shade and protection for chrysanthemums, 
while sheeting and cheesecloth are better 
and more economical for use for seed- 
bed covers and for protection against 
early-fall and late-spring ‘frosts. There 
is a chemically-treated cloth costing 61 
cents a square yard which comes in a 
lemon-yellow color, and an_ untreated 
plain white one at 5% cents. Due to 
the need of a strong cloth to withstand 
the strain of wind and to be economical, 
this special sheeting will not last more 
than one year, hence new cloth must be 
purchased each year. 


Some people use the regular tobacco 
tenting such as that used by tobacco 
growers in the Connecticut Valley, but 
this may not be fine enough to exclude 
all harmful insects. Others use the less 
expensive grade of cheesecloth. Windsor 
cloth, which has fifteen meshes to the 
inch of sheeting, will exclude most insects 
and about 75 per cent of the direct 
sunlight. 


1929 Issues Wanted 


We are short of the November and 
December issues, 1929, and will advance 
the subscription of any reader for two 
months for either of the above. Please 
advise before sending. Madison Cooper, 
Editor, Calcium, New York. 
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THE CONFEDERATE VIOLET 

I thought the name Confederate Violet 
was a local sentimental appellation till one 
day I found it in a grower’s catalogue listed 
as Viola Confederati, so called from the 
bluish-grey color of the flowers seen in mass. 
It is the earliest of the Violets to bloom. 
A week or two of mild sunny weather in 
Mid-winter will often entice venturesome 
buds to open, as if to discover if Spring 
is really at hand. When Spring actually 
arrives, heralded by the early daffodils, 
these Violets pop up with amazing sudden- 
ness, lifting their cheerful faces on slender 
pedicels above the tuffets of green formed 
by the partly-developed leaves. The indi- 
vidual flowers are more than an inch broad, 
a very-pale lavender, almost white, with 
darker center from which radiate purple 
veinings. 

The chief characteristic of the Confeder- 
ate Violet is its adaptability to any environ- 
ment. It thrives and blooms as well in 
the shade of shrubs and trees as it does in 
the glaring sunshine on a rocky terrace. 
At my place they are blooming under the 
low-spreading branches of a young Holly 
and even under the piazza edge where they 
never get a ray of direct sunlight. They 
are not particular as to soil, growing as 
well in hard clay as in sandy loam, and 
along the borders of a bog. It is a fine 
thing to set in the rock garden, or to stick 
in any out-of-the-way place where hardly 
anything else will grow. 

Occasionally a colony of them may be 
seen escaped to the woods where some ad- 
venturous pioneer has established a numer- 
ous progeny around itself to make a bright 
spot in some open glade. 

When the flowering season is over, the 
leaves quickly expand into such a _ thick 
mass of greenery as to smother out other 
plants that might venture to dispute pos- 


session. Underneath the leaves the cleis- 
togemous flowers that never open appear 


all Summer, producing a prodigal amount 
of seeds that are cast out around the par- 
ent plant to germinate the following 
Spring, forming a thick mat, like a soft 
green carpet. If left undisturbed, these 
will bloom when a year old and begin their 
part in spreading the colony. The advance 
is slow, as the seeds cannot be cast far 
afield, and the plants can easily be kept 
under control. As the time of blooming 
coincides with that of the early-spring 
bulbs, this Viola harmonizes with them very 
agreeably. 
C. R. Harpy, (Ga.) 


YARROW AT FOOT OF CLIMBING ROSE 

Plant Yarrow near root of Climbing Rose. 
The delicate, fern-like foliage hides the bare 
stalks of the Rose. Wild Daisy, Sedum 
spectabile, and Variegated Sedum, in bloom 
now (Oct. 5), are pleasing for the same 
purpose. Blue Bells of Scotland making 
new growth now and are charming. All 
are so easy to grow. 


Mrs. H. E. Itirr, (Kans.) 


STIFFENING STEMS OF DRIED 

FLOWERS 

I think a good way to stiffen stems of 

everlasting or straw flowers for winter bou- 

quets is to twine a small wire about them, 

_with green paper, as in making paper 

flowers. Perhaps they could be varnished 
or lightly spread with glue. 


Mrs. T. H. Meacuam, (Ga.) 
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MATERIALS FOR WINTER BOUQUETS 
All kinds of seed pods and some grasses 
can be made beautiful and brighter than 
the dried flowers. Gather cones, acorns, 
poppy pods, cat-tails; many pretty things 
can be found in the woods and by the road. 
Paint them with gold or silver. Touch them 
with red and green paint. Dip grasses in 
a solution or spatter them. Pine cones, 
sweetgum burs, and poplar pods, are so 
pretty gilded; and cat-tails just glisten in 

any colors. 
Mrs. 


T. H. MEAcHAM, (Ga.) 











Male plant at left of door, no berries. 
Female plant at right, full of berries 


CULTURE OF THE ZEPHYRANTHES 

I have grown Zephyranthes or Fairy 
Lilies for a number of years and know of 
nothing that will give greater returns for 
the effort. The bulbs are not hardy in this 
latitude, but may be grown outside for 
summer bloom or indoors for winter bloom. 
For the former I have placed a dozen bulbs 
in a 10-in. fern pot in soil about half sand, 
half rich garden loam, and sunk the pot 
outside about May Ist in a semi-shaded 
position. They put forth leaves rapidly 
and will begin to bloom in July, continu‘ng 
until frost. They grow about 8 or 10 inches 
high and one may see half a dozen dainty 
pink flowers at any one time. Shade from 
the hot afternoon sun prevents fading. 
After coming into bloom I bring them into 
a screened porch where all may enjoy them. 

Just before frost take the bulbs out of 
the pot and ripen, leaving the foliage until 
the following Spring. Keep in dry sand 
in a place of moderate temperature. I 
tried leaving the bulbs in the pot of earth 
but found it unsatisfactory. One year, de- 
siring winter blooms, I placed the new lot 
of bulbs in the pot in the Fall, kept in a 
shady place until growth was well under- 
way, and gradually brought them to full 
sun. They will bloom all Winter. Those 
that have bloomed all Winter cannot be 
expected to do so in the Summer as they 
must have a period of rest. 

They multiply quite rapidly, so it is 
scarcely worthwhile to attempt propagation 
by seed. There are different varieties, but 
the pink appeals to me. 


M. H. Wurpack, (Mo.) 


HONEY FROM FIREWEED 


For ages, plants and insects have been 
partners; the flowers give the insects pollen 
and nectar to eat and in return the insects 
carry pollen on their bodies from flower to 
flower, thus assuring cross-pollination which 
enables the flowers to produce seeds. 

We might think of the flowers as the 


plant’s advertisements, saying in_ insect 
language: “Fly right this way and get 


some pollen and nectar!” Color and odor 
attract bees to flowers. The pink-purple of 
the Fireweed attracts the bee to food, either 
pollen or nectar, below in the tube. 

The pollen grain of the willow-herb 
(Fireweed) is a marvel of workmanship, 
with rough coats by which they will cling 
to the hairy body of the bees, when they 
have burst their bonds and the anther is 
yellow-pollened. Like a magician’s wand 
it is, for a touch of this pollen brings a 
new flower into the world. A sticky sub- 
stance clings over the whole surface of this 
pollen grain, and this and its various 
grooves make them stick together, so that 
insects carry away large masses of the 
grains in going from flower to flower. 

In the great cut-downs of Aroostook and 
other Maine counties, as soon as the fire 
destroys the “slash,” between the blackened 
stumps springs up Fireweed. 

Luctna H. LoMBarp, (Me.) 


BOXWOOD, WINTER OF 1934, IN 
DELAWARE 


Much has been written about the treat- 
ment of Boxwood that has been winter- 
killed by the severe cold of last Winter, but 
I want to say a word about my Boxwood, 
planted in very exposed positions, with no 
protection of any kind, which came through 
practically unharmed. 

Six years ago we put in several hundred 
small Luffruticosa Boxbushes and four 
large bushes. My house is on a hill, and 
the soil poor and stony. Therefore, deep 
trenches were dug and when the plants were 
put in we filled the trenches with good soil 
and plenty of peat moss. 

At that time I had quite a few chickens, 
which we bedded with peat moss, and when 
the chicken house was cleaned the peat moss 
and droppings were put at the roots of the 
Boxwoods, which meant that during the 
year every plant had a generous mulch. 

Now we also have rabbit manure, so I 
mix it with water and pour over roots. 

I have noticed that big specimens suffered 
more severely than the smaller ones as a 
rule, although my big bushes, which are 
about three feet high, came through in fine 
shape; but I firmly believe if Boxwood is 
well fed it can withstand the cold more 
readily. 

Care should be taken not to put on fer- 
tilizer in the late Summer or early Autumn 
as this will often start a new growth only 
to be frosted by the first cold weather. 


K. T. Woop, (Del.) 


TREMBLING PLANT 

Harkening back to that discussion about 
the trembling plant, I have an incident to 
relate, without comment. Last Winter I 
grew a pot of Triteleia coerulea in the win- 
dow. One day I cut off a faded flower and 
the stem commenced to tremble. It kept 
this up for about ten seconds,—estimated,— 
a quivering, trembling movement as if in 
great agony. 

ELMER H. Kreps, (N. Y.) 
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SUGGESTED METHODS OF INDEXING 
SUBJECTS FROM FLOWER MAGAZINES 


Materials: 


Weed or Metal Box............ Cost .15 
Index Cards (100 in package) ..Cost .10 
Alphabetic Guide Cards......... Cost .05 


Where Obtained: 
Five-and-Ten-Cent Stores. 
Methods of Filing: 
(1) If not interested in any particular 


subject: 
ere FG. May ’30, 233 
ee eee FG. May ’30, 240 


Aster Wilt and Yel- 
lows (Remedy).FG. May ’30, 247 
If interested in any particular sub- 
ject: 
Asters, Ants on...FG. Dee. ’29, 608 
Aster Wilt and Yel- 
lows (Remedy) ..FG. May ’30, 247 
Asters, Growing 
Prize Winning.. FG. Mar. ’30, 124 
(3) If a person specializes in any par- 
ticular type of flower, as Gladiolus 
for instance, he may keep a separate 
filing box, dividing the contents into 
sections, such as: Location, soil, 
planting, fertilizing, insects, diseases, 
cultivating, harvesting, wintering, 
miscellaneous, ete., In this ease, 
the guide cards can be reversed and 
the various sections written on the 
tabs. 


Notes: 


If the indexing is done each month, the 
matter will not prove a task. 

For easy reference, it is advisable, when 
the bottom of the front side of the card is 
reached to turn the card towards one and 
begin the writing on the reverse side at 
what would be the bottom of the card, 
normally. 

If more than one box is used, a label, 
on which has been listed the contents of 
each box, pasted on the top, will be help- 
ful; as it will do away with the necessity 
of opening each box to see what it contains. 

If the cards cannot be typed, the method 
of printing the letters will be found to be 
more easily read than that of the usual 
method of writing. Use ink. 

If each year’s issues are kept separate, 
the matter of reference will be facilitated. 


~~ 
to 
~~ 


An Experience: 


During the past year, I wanted some in- 
formation on the Ismene and the Tigridia. 
By referring to my file, I was able in a 
short time to obtain it. The information 
was typed, the sheets clipped together, and 
the whole filed in a folder. Now, the in- 
formation is easily accessible. 


—‘SyYSTeM”’ 
ROSES AND GRAPES ON ARMISTICE 
DAY 


Armistice Day in Southeastern Kentucky 
was rather raw and chilly with some snow 
flurries. After sitting by the fire for a 
time after dinner, I went into the garden 
for another look at some rather respectable- 
looking Roses which had survived several 
frosts we had. I returned to the house 
with an armload of yellow Chrysanthemums 
and several bunches of grapes from our 
arbor. (The bunches had been sacked early 
in the Summer.) 

At supper we had tomatoes and green 
peppers from the garden which had been 
brought in before the frosts and put in the 
basement. The do’s and don’t’s of THE 
FLoweER GROWER are indispensable with me. 
Flowers and vegetable garden are my hobby. 
With snow falling outside, furnace and fire- 
place going within, yellow Mums galore, 
rose buds out the window, grapes and vege- 
tables on the table, causes me to wonder 
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who else of THE FLOwER GROWER aristoc- 
racy enjoyed Summer this year up to 
Armistice Day. 

G. C. WiLson, (Ky.) 


HOW TO TEST SEEDS 

Owing to the great importance of hav- 
ing good seed to plant, it is wise to test 
the seed before planting, to determine the 
percentage of live seeds. Eighty-five to 
ninety-five per cent of seeds that will start 
is a good average for No. 1 seed. Take an 
average sample, count out 100 seeds and 
place them in a seed germinator. In the 
absence of a germinator a simple one can 
be made as follows: 

Take an old uncracked kitchen plate, 
cut two pieces of thick cloth or blotting 
paper the size of the inner part of the 
plate, wet thoroughly and drain them. Put 
one piece of cloth on the plate, and scatter 
the seeds evenly over it, cover them with 
the second cloth. Put a piece of glass or 
another plate over it, to prevent evaporation 
and set in a warm place. Examine fre- 
quently. If 100 seeds are used, the number 
of seeds that sprout will be the percentage 
of viable seeds. These sprouted seeds make 
fine specimens for germination studies, It 
is well to test all seeds. 


The following is a seed-testing blank: 











re i eo oie a cha de oie . 
No. of Seeds in Germinator,...........e.c00-% 


Teme UE ON. CI so nic cc escecessncdsees 








Number not]|Per cent. 


Date.|Number Sprouted. Sprouted. | Sprouted. 

















ee. EC, 6 b56 SURE r eee de dden een 
Total percent of seed sprouted,............. 
LT Teen Tre re ees eee ee ee 


Tested by 








The seeds that are last to germinate in 
the germinators often fail entirely in the 
soil. 

Germination is the sprouting of the seed. 
It is not complete until the young plantlet 
is established in the soil. 

Monocotyledonous plants (those with one 
seed leaf), push their heads straight up. 
That is why they are so small. The little 
plant exists in the seed. The tiny leaves 
and stems are present, but the roots are 
lacking. Most seeds contain plenty of plant 
food to get the young plants well started. 

H. D. HEMENwAy, ( Mass.) 


“CRITICAL CONSIDERATION OF 
HYBRID LILIES” 


I believe there was a part of Mr. Yerex’s 
recent article on Lilies that perhaps will 
cause confusion. He states that a new 
introduction from Formosa, Lilium Phillip- 
pinense Formosanum, is one of the last to 
flower. One variety of this Lily, Price’s 
Variety, has been sold in this country and 
Europe for several years simply as Phil- 
lippinense Formosanum. The type he is 
undoubtedly referring to is Wilson’s Vari- 
ety, that has been grown in Japan and 
probably intercrossed with other species. 
With two-thirds of the seed houses giving 
Phillippinense Formosanum as a_ July- 
flowering Lily, it will cause confusion to 
sell one that starts to flower in August and 
stopping only when cut down by frost, 
under the same name. 


Price’s Variety of Lilium Phillippinense 
Formosanum is already established as Phil- 
lippinense Formosanum. To avoid confu- 
sion with two of the best Lilies in com- 
merce, the least known one should be given 
a name that can be remembered, to dis- 
tinguish it from the common type. These 
Lilies are a wonderful addition from the 
standpoint of the hybridist or the home 
gardener. They make seed crossed with 
any other Lily I have tried, and are far 
hardier than Regale, and they bloom after 
all other Lilies are over, from Sulphureum 
to frost (December with us). We call 
them “Dream Lilies” here on the Coast, 
because they are ideal. I have plants nine 
feet high now, with over a dozen flowers. 
I’ve had several over six feet with 
thirty-five. 

LESLIE WooprirF, (Ore.) 


Answers to Wood Varieties Contest 


1. Beech (beach). 
2. Rose wood, 

3. Ash. 

4. Weeping Willow. 
5. Pine (needles). 
6. Bass. 

7. Spruce. 

8. Birch. 


9. Fir (fur). 

10. Red wood. 

11. Maple. 

12. Hemlock (hem-lock). 


Mrs. Frep Garr, (N. Y.) 


Answers to “Tune In On Nature” 


1. The young Pigeon or squab puts its bill 
far into the mouth of the parent bird 
and eats of the mash-like contents of 
her craw. 

2. The milkweeds are not poisonous. Our 
parents often cooked them somewhat as 
we do spinach and called the dish 
“greens.” 

3. In early Spring when no other green 
foods are available pick the tender green 
tips of milkweed, young nettles, dande- 
lion, and wild lettuce. Wash the leaves 
through several waters to remove dust. 
Corer the leaves with scalding water. 
Drain and scald again, adding salt at 
the second scalding. Remove from last 
scalding and boil withta ham hock or 
piece of bacon. This is a healthful food 
and unquestionably inexpensive. 

}. If the season is favorable, with an abun- 
dance of moisture, potatoes will grow 
well from the parings. In case of lack 
of sufficient moisture, the potato crop 
will be more assured if large pieces of 
the potato are planted. 

. The body of the moth or butterfly is 
fully developed, but the wings are soft 
and crumpled. One can see the wings 
growing in the short period after the 
emerging. 

6. If the onion seed is sown thickly in a 
broad row like one uses for lettuce, the 
plants will grow slowly and by early 
Fall you will have your own onion sets 
which can be wintered in a cool base- 
ment. 

. The catalog price of double petunia seed 
is $20.00 for 1/16 of an ounce, which 
would make the price of one pound, 
$5,120.00. 

8. New Zealand spinach is tender through- 
out the whole season and does not send 
out those undesirable seed stems. 

9. The corn silk is the pistil of the corn 
plant. Each kernel has its own pistil. 

10. Cream is the lighter of the two; other- 
wise it would settle to the bottom of 
the bottle rather than raise to the top. 


HELEN E. Ruyter, (Neb.) 
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Pruning Cherry Tree 


EDITOR :— 

I have in my yard a twenty-yvear-old Cherry 
Tree which has grown to the height of about 
twenty feet. Although the yield of the tree 
is good, it is becoming rather straggly, and 
shades a large portion of the yard. 

Would it be possible to trim or cut back 
this tree without injuring the tree itself? 
If so, when should this be done and how 
would it affect the bearing qualities of the 


tree? 
(I11.) 


To THE 


EDWARD C. BUNCK, 


Answer: Speaking generally, Cherries 
and stone fruits as a class, resent pruning, 
but it is believed that you could remove 
not more than ten per cent of the bearing 
wood of this twenty-year-old Cherry Tree, 
during one season, without hurting it essen- 
tially. In fact it might be beneficial both 
in quantity and quality of fruit. This work 
can be done most any time, but preferably 
such work is done in late Fall, after growth 
has stopped, or in early Spring before sap 
starts. If any large limbs are removed, 
it will be well to paint the wound with 
waterproof paint. 

If it is desired to materially reduce the 
spread of the tree, this can be done by cau- 
tion in quantity of bearing wood removed 
each year. It is possible that your tree 
has outgrown its position, in which case it 
may be advisable to remove it completely, 
after a few years. 

It may be suggested in this connection 
that many planters of trees seem to feel 
that when a tree is planted it is permanent 
for an indefinite term. All trees have a 
natural term of life service, and when they 
go past it, it is really better to remove 
them. Home grounds plantings especially 
should be studied from year to year, and 
plans made in advance as to just what 
should be done with the different subjects 
comprising the plantings in same. 

Any further suggestions from readers 
with reference to the pruning of Cherry 
Trees generally will be gratefully received 

MaptIson Cooper 


Iris Root-rot 
To THE EpiTor :— 


What can I do for my Iris that is rotting 
off at the roots? 


Mrs. . (Penna.) 


Answer: Ordinarily we would say your 


Iris is too crowded and that it should 
be dug, divided and replanted. But we 


advise careful examination of a few roots 
for insect trouble. Iris need moisture, but 
should not be where the water lies all the 
time. 


—Park’s Floral Magazine 


Preventing Trees From Breaking 


To THE Eprror :— 


Would like to have brief suggestions for 
bolting or wiring trees against breakage. 


S. R. G., (Ohio) 

Answer: Breaking of trees at crotches 
can be prevented by putting a bolt through 
at the right place. The same result can be 
accomplished by using heavy galvanized 
wire, running out onto each branch form- 
ing the crotch. The wire can be twisted 
after applying to make it tight. Some sort 
of a pad may be applied to the limbs where 
the strain of the wire comes. 


—(Editor) 
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McIntosh Apple 
TO THE EDITOR :— 
Is the McIntosh Apple considered a 
bearer, and do the Apples keep well? 
GC. mw &, Ch. 2. 


late 


Answer: The McIntosh will bear at an 
age from six to eight years after planting, 
which is considered fairly early. The fruit 
is not suitable for long storage, but can be 
kept to Mid-winter in a good cellar, or in 
cold storage. 

— (Editor) 


Starting Geranium Slips 
TO THE EDITOR :— 

A number of geranium slips in small pots 
have been coming along well, but when the 
new leaves are about a quarter inch in size 
they dry off. They are in a sunny window 
and all sprouted. There is a heater in the 
room. How can I remedy this condition and 
bring them to maturity? 


Mrs. R., (Ont.) 


Answer: The slips are probably not 
rooted, and, if in a warm room, may shoot 
out leaves before the rooting action is com- 
pleted, with the result stated. It is likely 
that the plants will continue growing all 
right, though it will be wise to guard 
against over-watering during the dull days. 
The room being warmed precludes danger 
from frost, and unless the reason suggested 
covers the trouble, one will have to be 
found in the atmospheric condition of the 
room. Gas from a heater will occasionally 
seriously injure plants, especially at night 
when fires are checked off. 

—Canadian Horticulturist 





Questions and Answers Asked 
and Answered by Readers 


Readers who can assist by giving gen- 
eral or special information will confer a 
favor on the inquirer, as well as the Editor. 
A brief statement of facts and definite 
information is desired. 





Queries and Answers Department m 











QUESTIONS 


PLANTS FOR BOWL OF WATER 


I would like to ask what plants can be 
used in a bowl of water. I have had a 
white crackle-glass bowl given me to hang 
in strong sunlight. I have Nasturtiums 
and English Ivy at present. 

A. McD. 
SLIPPING BUDDLEIA 

How can I make slips of Buddleia to 
start new plants? 

KARL MATTHEWS, (Pa.) 


GROWING PLANTS FROM SEED 

Can some reader give me definite in- 
formation on the growing of the following 
plants from seed, covering especially these 
points: Time required for germination; 
approximate temperature required, that is, 
whether high, like tomatoes, or cooler, such 
as is required for Snapdragons; soil re- 
quirements, acid, alkaline, or neutral; and 
whether the seedlings require protection the 
first Winter. 

The plants are: Bignonia Vine, Celas- 
trus scandens or Bittersweet Vine, and 
King Alfred Narcissus. 


Hastetr B. LetcH, (Idaho) 





ROSE QUESTIONS 
How far North is the Tea Rose, Charles 
Dingee, absolutely hardy? Is the Hybrid 
Tea, Thomas A. Edison, similar in color? 
Exact, (N. Y.) 


COMMON WILD MOONSHINE 
What is the botanical name of Common 
Wild Moonshine used in winter bouquets? 
(It is mentioned in an article by Bessie 
B. Groat, (Ill.), in the September, 1934, 
issue of THE FLOWER GROWER, on page 401.) 


RENA BAveEr, (Wis.) 


PROPAGATING PERSIAN LILAC 

I have a large Persian Lilac Bush, too 
near a window, and wish to start new 
bushes for self and friends. How and when 
do I go about it? There are a number 
of shoots at base, seven years old. If cut 
at base, would these root quicker than other 
growth? In Fall, do I take old wood which 
has bloomed, cut into foot lengths, remove 
all but top leaves and nearly bury cuttings 
in ground? In Spring, do I take new, 
tender growth, or older branches? I have 
read much on this subject, yet do not feel 
competent,—and others are always inter- 
ested. Many thanks. 

Exact, (N. Y.) 


BLIGHT ON CHRYSANTHEMUMS 

I would like to know if any reader has a 
cure for a blight which seems to be attack- 
ing some of my Chrysanthemums, 


Mrs. R. W. HArarave, (N. Y.) 


HYDRANGEA FAILS TO BLOOM 

Will some reader help me with my 
Hydrangea problem? I have a_ Blue 
Hydrangea which was given me two years 
ago, but it has never bloomed. The plant 
itself is large and healthy. I have taken 
it into the cellar during the Winter, and 
one Summer I had it outdoors. Can some 
reader give me suggestions as to care of 


this plant? Mrs. A. KaArryE, (Ohio) 


IDENTITY OF SHRUB OR BUSH 

Would like to know the name of a cer- 
tain shrub or bush having spikes of flowers 
that stand straight upward, and which are 
the exact blue color of Delphinium Bella- 
donna. I was informed that it was Butterfly 
Bush, but I have several varieties of Butter- 
fly Bush, and none of them are of the color 
of the one described. 


Mrs. A. Trapp, (N. Y.) 


MERTENSIA INFORMATION WANTED 

In an English gardening paper I read of 
a variety of Mertensia that grows wild in 
the state of Michigan. It was a dwarfer 
variety than the Mertensia virginica which 
I have in my garden. Can some reader 
give information on the general subject of 
Mertensias, and tell me especially, how to 
control cut worms which are very partial 
to mine, as they must be caught or they 
will ruin the Mertensia in a short time. 

ALEX. ASHBY, (Man.) 


PILEATED WOODPECKERS 
Is there anyone living near to where the 
Pileated Woodpecker nests? I know of 
two places in Indiana, but believe there 
may be others unknown to the people who 
are interested? 


Mrs. H. P. Cook, (Ind.) 
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ANSWERS 


DIVIDING ORIENTAL POPPIES 
Answering F. D. Lower, (Iowa) : 
Oriental Poppies should be divided while 

the plant is dormant; late Summer or early 
Fall, before new growth has set in. Dig 
the roots and divide the clump into what 
seems to be natural divisions. Cut the 
roots that seem too long to manage into 
pieces five or six inches long. Every one 
will grow. The chief difficulty with Oriental 
Poppies seems not to be to get them to 
grow, but to stop them from growing where 
you don’t want them, so be sure you plant 
them where you want them to stay. Like 
tulip ‘bulbs, you are almost sure to leave 
some behind that will bob up in the old 
bed where least expected. Some people 
transplant the Poppy successfully in the 
Winter after the fall foliage growth has 
been stopped by cold weather, but I have 
had no experience with winter trans- 
planting. 
Ciara A. Beacu, (Kans.) 


GROWING BLAZING STAR 


Answering Mrs. H. A. Mills, 
August issue: 


My plants of Blazing Star (Liatris) that 
are now (October 5) full of buds about to 
open, grow on a sunny, well-drained border 
that was limed for Delphiniums last year. 
Good drainage and full sunlight seem to be 
their chief requirements. I do not know 
that they are lime-lovers, as this is my first 
experience with them, and I just happened 
to put them in this location, because drouth 
had killed the Delphiniums that grew there 
last year. 


(Pa.), 


MARGARET MoncurRE, (Va.) 


PEONIES FROM SEED 
Answering Ora Smart: 


The reason why Peony seed is not usually 
advertised is because it grows so slowly and 
irregularly that only the specialist has the 
patience to do this work. 

The seeds are sown in finely-prepared seed 
beds as soon as well-ripened. They must 
dry on the plant; otherwise some of them 
might germinate the same year, and be killed 
by frost. 

If well-ripened, they lie dormant until 
Spring, when the feeble shoots appear above 
the ground. Usually they do not bloom 
until the third or fourth year, and: even 
the early bloomers do not throw typical 
flowers until the fifth year. 

Most of these will be singles, but a few 
good doubles may be expected from 1,000 
or more seedlings. Don’t expect much from 
half a dozen or so seedlings. Of course, 
with the species, the case is different, as 
these will all be true to type if the seed is 
obtained from a reliable house. 

Seeds are offered by Brand Peony Farm, 
Faribault, Minn., and perhaps by other 
American specialists as well. 


R. M. CARLETON, (IIl.) 


PENTSTEMON 
GRANDIFLORUS 


King of Pentstemons, easy, long-lived, hand- 
some in foliage, and in blossom truly magnifi- 
cent, with its serried trumpets of pure blue 
lavender. Pkt. 15e; % oz. 60c. 





For seventeen other Pentstemons, and for 
seeds of more than a thousand unusual 
plants of all kinds, see my Unique Cata- 
log. Write Dept. Z for your copy now. 


REX. D. PEARCE 
MERCHANTVILLE, NEW JERSEY 
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WHAT IS SOOT 

Answering C. B. Bolles: 

“Imported Scotch Soot” advertised by 
Vaughan’s Seed Store (and others) I sup- 
pose to be the soot from chimneys where 
soft coal is burned. It is said that 
“Gardeners know the value of the genuine 
article for stimulating a healthy growth 
of dark-green foliage and its beneficial effect 
in freeing the soil from slugs, grubs, and 


y ~ 99 
cutworms. Geo. S. Wooprurr, (Ia.) 


GREAT-GRANDMOTHERS’ FLOWER NAMES 


Answering Mrs. John Keever, (Ohio) : 
The following list of names is taken from 
the book “Old Time Gardens,” by Alice 
Morse Earle: 
Ladies’ Delight ..-Viola tricolor 


Tickle-my-fancy ...... Viola tricolor 
Come-and-cuddle-me ..Viola tricolor 


Blue and pink Ladies. . Lungwort 

Prick-song Flower . Lunaria 

Money Flower ....... Lunaria 

Elijah’s Chariot ....... White Delphinium 

Perey Gieves ..ccsccs Foxglove 

Sabbath Day Posies...Fennel-Dill and South- 
ernwood 


Headache Garden -Searlet Poppy 


OS aaa Viola tricolor 
Johnny-jump-up ...... Viola Tricolor 
DE ND acs bees one Southernwood 
eS Ye... eee Scarlet Lychnis 
Loggerheads ......... Centaurea cyanus 
> errr Southernwood 
Re Aine are Fraxinella (gas plant) 
Kiss-me-over-the-garden 

WE Gaéudees bce ens Viola tricolor 


A Goosefoot consisted of three flower 
beds, or three avenues, radiating rather 
closely together from a small semicircle. 


Mrs. FRANK B. SAwyer, (N.H.) 


GENISTA DOES NOT BLOOM 


Answering Mrs. Esther J. Sahler, (N. Y.) : 

Genistas grow well from seed and bloom 
easily if grown in a greenhouse where the 
air is moist and red spider is kept in check. 
In the house the tiny buds drop soon after 
being formed, if the air is dry, if the plants 
dry out, or if the plants are too wet. Take 
the plant to a sink or bath-tub and sprinkle 
the foliage, three or four times a week. 
Water with care, never allowing it to dry 
out or to become too wet; keep the plant 
in a kitchen with plenty of steam, and you 
will probably get bloom. ¢A hotbed would 
be better. 

H. D. HEMENway, ( Mass.) 


Burpee’s 
Seeds Grow 









































FREE 
Burpee’s Garden Book 


Complete garden handbook describing all best flowers 
and vegetables. Hundreds of illustrations. Garden- 
ing information. Low prices. Burpee’s guaranteed 
seeds. Burpee’s Double Hybrid Nasturtiums, hybrids 
of Golden Gleam. New low price, pkt. only 25c post- 
paid. Write today. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 
837 Burpee Bldg. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Rose Guide Free 


Complete book on rose culture, beautifully 
illustrating Dingee Roses, famous for 84 
years. Lists over 500 roses and flowers 
for home planting. New low prices. Every 
rose lover should write for this ‘‘Guide.”’ 
It’s FREE. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO. 
West Grove, Pa. 





Box 175 


Q2RAND’S 


-ROOT Ye" 
* wa 

All the standard old and all the prov- 
en new French Lilacs. 163 varieties! 
Double---singles. All colors---White, 
lavender, pink, red, rose, purple, blue. 


Brand Peony Farms — Faribault, Minn. 
FAVORITE FRENCH VARIETIES 














(StuSAUNECALENDULA 





This Calendula has been hailed with enthusiasm by 
flower lovers everywhere. The large double flowers 
have long curved petals and give the flower a grace- 
fulness never before known to Calendulas. They are 
bright yellow, on long stems; start blooming early and last 
after the first frosts; are easy to grow from seed sown out of 
doors in the spring. F n ' 
. ‘or 20 cents in stamps we will senc 
Special Offer: you a large packet of our Sunshine 
Calendula (enough to sow a 20-foot row) and include free 
one packet of Sweet Sultan in lavender shades. These two 
sown in combination produce a beautiful effect. 
Our new catalog of Harris Vegetables and Flowers, 
illustrated in color, contains many interesting and unusual 
suggestions for your Garden, including many of the “All 
American” selections for 1935. 
Here on Moreton Farm we are large growers of vegetable 
seeds, flower seeds, plants and bulbs. Our catalog gives 
you the opportunity of buying these seeds direct from our 
seed farm. It will pay you to send for the catalog today. 


JOSEPH HARRIS CO., Inc., R.F.D.11, Coldwater, N.Y. 


HARRIS SEEDS 
1935 catatocue now 1eady 


a perfectly 
hardy Carnation 


“HARVARD 


Rich crimson 
red — Blooms 


all summer 

A sensational new garden 
Carnation. Vivid blooms 
of Harvard crimson con- 
tinue from June to late 
fall. Spicy fragrance. Per- 
fectly hardy in sub-zero 
temperatures. 


SPECIAL—3 Plants for $1.00 
New Catalog Now Ready 
America’s most complete list of 
quality nursery stock at surpris- 
ing low prices. Many illustra- 

tions. It is FREE. 
Full line + Fruits + Trees 
Shrubs * Perennials + Seeds 







“GARRS - HARRISON C0 


Established 1854 
BOX 471, PAINESVILLE, OHIO 








West Hill Nurseries 


Grape Vine Specialists 

BOX 11 FREDONIA, N. Y. 
Over 60 varieties of Grapes, including those wonderful 
new introductions for the table Fredonia, Golden Muscat, 
Ontario, Sheridan, Urbana, Portland. 500 varieties fruit 
and ornamental trees, shrubs, etc. State inspected. True 
to name, size and quality as represented. OUR 59th 
YEAR. CATALOG FREE, 


FREE 
ROSE BOOK 


39TH EDITION, “Roses oF NEw 
CASTLE,’ ’ printed in exquisite colors, 
tells how to grow these roses, and 
; _ Many other flowers. Gold mine of 
information. Beginners ought not be without 
this book. Low prices. Write for copy. It’s 


HELLER BROS. CO. ER E E 


Box 145 New Castle, Ind. 








Maule'’s FavoriteNew 


, , OM” Golden Gleam Double ae ALL3PKITS. 


UY tium sweet-scented; Marigold 
; Guinea Gold carnation-flow- 
ered; Black Prince Petunia 
large-flowered—1 pkt.each, all 
a 3for 10c! Maule’s Seed Book free 
—flower & vegetable seeds. Low 
prices, good-luck gift with every 
order. WM. HENRY MAULE 
a Maule Bidg. 
SEND Nemes 


(Xe 
Eo teake GET THIS BOOK FREE / 














FREE | 


We will be pleased to send you 
a copy of our Beautiful Rose | 
Catalog illustrating our East | 
Texas Roses in full color. 


Write for your copy today! 
“The World Needs Moore Roses” 


MOORE | 
NURSERY & FLORAL COMPANY 
canes Texas | 














RED JAPANESE BARBERRY FROM SEED 


Answering the inquiry of Mrs. Jesse Trip- 
lett, (Md.) : 

Red-leaved Japanese Barberry (Berberis 
thunbergi atropurpurea) will come 100 per 
cent true from seed. The difficulty has been 
to obtain the seed. The variety is of Euro- 
pean origin and all the seed has been under 
the control of one or two firms. Last 
Spring, for the first time since the intro- 
duction of the variety, Red-leaved Japanese 
Barberry seed was offered for genera] sale. 


J. J. Pinney, (Kans.) 


FENCE TO REPEL CATS 


I am writing in answer to Lee’s 
Gardens, (Wash.) : 

This Spring put up a light fence on the 
only exposed side of my garden to keep out 
cats and occasional dogs which have been 
a great nuisance to me for some years. 

Bought a 150-foot roll of one-foot wide 
chicken wire from Sears Roebuck, for about 
65 cents, (it runs from 50 to 75 cents a 
roll) ; also some ten-foot lengths of furring 
or stripping, (about one-half a cent a run- 
ning foot), and some small staples. I made 
some five-foot posts, pointed at one end. 
Then laid the posts on the ground and un- 
rolled the wire over them, nailing it to 
each post at the spaces at which the posts 
were to be apart. Drove the staples in 
only loosely. 

I faced every second post on edge,—that 
is, I fastened the wire to the edges of them 
for additional strength. Rolled the one- 
foot wide wire three times over the posts 
in order to have a three-foot fence. Be- 
fore I set the fence up, I measured the 
distance apart of the posts and with an 
extra post drove a hole about six inches 
deep, where the posts were to be set. Then 
I set the fence sections about fifteen feet, 
very easily. 

I think this idea could be elaborated and 
prove useful for a larger fence plan. 

One idea of mine was to have the top 
six inches of a one-foot section at a 45 
degree angle, like the top of prison fences, 
and hold it at such angle with braces. I 
think this would be an added help to keep 
out intruders. My tnree-foot fence is just at 
the top of a three-foot terrace slope and has 
proved O. K. 

AUGUSTINE LAWRENCE, ( Mass.) 


Dahlia 





ye GARDEN CLUB 


LECTURES 


For garden clubs that want authori- 
tative and interesting program ma- 
terial, we offer, absolutely free, two of 
the finest garden club lectures on in- 
sect control. Illustrated with beautiful 
colored lantern slides. One for flower 
gardens, the second for vegetables. 
Frankly, both lectures are written for 
the purpose of stimulating interest in 
insect control, yet there is no adver- 
tising nor any mention of our product, 
New Ever Green Spray. Write for in- 
formation and reservations. 


Educational Service Division 
McLAUGHLIN GORMLEY KING CO. 


1590 N. W .Bank Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
ON SN MET 








FACTS ABOUT DELPHINIUM AND COLUMBINE 
DISEASES 


Answering Mrs. W. M. Richardson, 
(Ark.) : 

Perhaps I am wrong in my guess, but I 
believe your plants are being killed by root 
borers, the same as those which attack 
Bearded Iris. Borers are very destruc- 
tive to Columbines up here. 

In the Spring, just before the plants come 
into bloom, I often find drooping and 
wilted stems. These I cut Off and destroy, 
as it is my belief that the wilting is caused 
by a moth laying an egg in the stem. 

Borers appear just after the flowering 
period. Look over the crowns of the plants 
carefully and frequently. When you find 
a rotted stem, a black deposit on the crown, 
and a hole leading down into the root, you 
may be sure a borer is at work. Pour into 
the hole a small quantity of strong Black 
Leaf 40 or permanganate of potash solu- 
tion. Either of these will kill the worm 
and probably save the plant. While un- 
treated plants may survive for a time, when 
the rains fill the root with water it is sure 
to rot. At the best, Columbines are short 
lived and I never count on more than two 
seasons of good bloom. 

I do not understand about the Foxgloves. 
They often rot during late Winter and 
early Spring if leaves ‘lie over the plants. 
They also die sometimes from heaving out 
during the Winter, but they seem to be 
perfectly hardy in their ability to resist 
cold. 

I wonder whether you are trying to grow 
these plants as perennials. They are bi- 
ennials and usually die the Winter after 
blooming. I always pull them out as soon 
as they are through flowering, and set in 
new plants which have grown in other 
parts of the garden from self-sown seed. 


ELMER H. Kreps, (N. Y.) 


LILIES DO NOT BLOOM 


Answering Mrs. Jas. M. Heaton, (Mo.) : 

Lily bulbs planted the last of March or 
the first of April will give good bloom if the 
bulbs are in good condition when planted ; 
not soft and wilted from standing in the 
warm salesroom. Bulbs are kept in cold 
storage and are firm and good when placed 
on sale. 

I have five and six blooms on Auratum, 
Speciosum, and Rubrum, the first year, 
from bulbs bought at the 5 and 10c store. 
The Regal Lilies usually have only one or 
two blooms the first year. Last year I 
had a plant with thirty-three, but it was 
not as beautiful as those with six or eight 
blooms. The plant with thirty-three was 
several years old. 

C. M., (Ohio) 


A NEW DEAL IN GARDENING 


Sow Salzer’s hardier northern-grown t 
way-tested SEEDS, PLANTS, BULBS, TREES. 
Bigger yields, surer crops. New lower prices on 
FIELD SEEDS—99%-plus pure, reselected 
and recleaned. Most outstanding values in our 
67 years. Write for Salzer’s ~ free — 
EED OFFER: Send 10c for 30- 
hey cy Giant Asters; 30-foot row of MZLy 
Jumbo Zinnias; or 30-foot row Cornflowers. LOG 
3 packages, 25c—all postpaid. _» 
JOHN A. SALZER SEED CO. 
Oc// Box 112 

















| Sow SALZERS SEEDS, Le 





new Glad “Betty Brown Eyes,’ free. 





Meet the New Girl Friend--“Betty Co-Ed” 


The new Glad with “That School Girl Complexion”. Lovely soft pink, as described on 
page 494 Nov. Flower Grower. In vase, basket or tips in low bowl—a DREAM! 
SPECIAL: 40 “Co-Ed” bulbs, blooming sizes, for $1.00, prepaid. 


SUPER SPECIAL: Mention Flower Grower and I'll add 5 bulbs of that other charming 
(Write for interesting catalogue. I/t’s free from JD.’’) 


J. D. LONG, Box Fi9, BOULDER, COLORADO 
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EXHIBITLON GLADIOLUS 


Answering L. A. Iverson, (Iowa) : 


For a white exhibition Gladiolus, try 
Jonkheer Van Tets. It is truly fine when 
well grown, but does not propagate well 
and sometimes comes with bad placement. 
However, it has proven far superior to Mam- 
moth White with me. I am told that Star 
of Bethlehem is very fine but it did not do 
well with me for my first trial last season. 
Maid of Orleans has not been satisfactory 
so far, although it gave wonderful spikes 
from small bulbs. It seems to be suscepti- 
ble to disease. 

For the pinks, Picardy is without doubt 
the finest. While it is classed as primu- 
linus grandiflora, it has. given me _ the 
finest spikes of several hundred varieties 
grown. I consider Picardy, Minuet, and 
Bleeding Heart, the three finest Glads today. 
However, Minuet is a lavender and Bleeding 
Heart a blotched pink. There are many 
fine pinks. Two especial favorites of mine 
are Bright Wings (Neeley) and Elegant 
Beauty (Kundred). These however, are not 
really large, but their beauty of color is 
unsurpassed by any variety I have grown. 
The latter is not listed and I obtained it 
only by chance. 

For the reds, Bill Sowden has performed 
much better than Commander Koehl with 
me. Red Lory also has produced fine spikes 
as has Pfitzer’s Graf Zeppelin. The latter is 
an early red with me. My first choice is 
imador (Kingsley), which has exemplary 
habits, a wonderful color, and a charm not 
usual to such large spikes. 

For large showy spikes. I suggest Jubilee 
(Kemp) a pale-lavender; Golden Chimes 
(Ellis) a very fine yellow and the peer of 
all vellows I have grown, and Rosemarie 
Pfitzer, a peaches-and-cream that has pro- 


duced the most showy spike I have ever 
grown. Most of the growers describe 
Jubilee as “immense pale-lavender,” but 


with me it has proven truly outstanding. 

If you want a dark-red that will attract 
attention, try Moorish King. I have only 
grown this one season, but it has attracted 
more attention than any other variety I 
grow. It is far superior to any dark-red I 
have grown and I believe it will become a 
favorite. It is a very slow propagator. 

All of the varieties mentioned are within 
the suggested $1.00 per bulb price range. 

F. L. Worcester, ( Va.) 


IDENTITY OF PLANT 


Answering Marie Knox Wendt, (Va.) : 

The plant she describes seems like Aci- 
danthera Nat. Ord. Irideae, of which there 
are several, all South African plants hav- 
ing smooth corms. A. candida has slender 
stems, 1 to 11% feet high, with narrow, 
pointed, stiffish green leaves and sweet- 
scented pure-white flowers. 

A. bicolor, 1 to 14% feet high, bears white 
starry flowers. 

Mrs. H. C. Scrutrron, {Calif.) 


Rare English 


Flower Seeds 


1935 illustrated catalogue, the most com- 
prehensive published, 4,640 different kinds 
of flower seeds described, including an up- 
to-date collection of Delphiniums, Liliums 
and Lupines, also a large selection of Her- 
baceous, Rock Plants and Shrub seeds. 
Free on application to 


THOMPSON & MORGAN 


IPSWICH on ENGLAND 
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HYDRANGEAS FROM CUTTINGS 

Answering A. H. L., (Mich.) : 

If you wish to grow the Hydrangea Tree, 
grow a young, vigorous Hydrangea pani- 
culata grandiflora in rich soil, cutting all 
growth to the base when planting. The 
strongest shoot will reach a height of 4 to 6 
feet if freely manured and watered during 
the growing season. 

In your climate this plant will have to 
be lifted and placed in a frost-proof cellar, 
as the wood will not be sufficient to stand 
the low temperatures without winter-killing. 
Remove all growth except the leading shoot 
when taking up. Next Spring top at the 
point you wish the tree to head. 

They are readily propagated from cut- 
tings taken during the Summer, placing each 
under a fruit jar and giving partial shade. 


Linn C. Georora, (N. Y.) 


CUTWORMS 


Answering Mrs. Ida Scheve, (Colo.) : 


There are two principal types of cut- 
worms especially destructive in Missouri. 
These are the Dingy (Feltia subgothica) 
and the variegated (Peridroma saucia). 
Since their life histories are so nearly alike, 
there is no need to treat with each one. 
Let us look at the cycle of the Dingy. 

They have complete metamorphosis, i. e., 
the egg, larva, pupa, and adult stages. The 
eggs are laid in August and September, in 
clusters upon stems and leaves. These eggs 
hatch into larvae or worms in about ten 
days. The worms feed upon green plant 
life until cold weather, then hibernate under 
stones, under clods, or in sod beneath the 
plant on which they were feeding. This 
fall-feeding generally goes unnoticed be- 
cause of the size of the plants at that time. 
Their favorite place of hibernation is in 
a sod land. In the Spring at the beginning 
of settled weather, they emerge and migrate 
in search of green food. They are noc- 
turnal feeders and pass the day by hiding 
under rubbish, stones or clods, or by bury- 
ing themselves in the ground. 

During June, they enter the ground about 
two inches to change into pupae and re- 
main in that form until August or Sep- 
tember, at which time they emerge as adults 
to begin the life cycle again. 

The adult form is a drab, unattractive 
moth. These moths are about one to one 
and one-half inches across their expanded 
wings. They also are nocturnal, remaining 
in sheltered places on twigs, ete. They are 
attracted to light and often are to be found 
at the screens of open doors and windows. 


Lynn T. PATTERSON, (Mo.) 
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TuHose who have traveled through the 
| British Isles have marveled at the glori- 
} ous beauty and vigor of the flowers in 
) cottage garden and on large estates. 
Sutton’s Seeds are largely responsible, 
for these “pedigree-quality” seeds have 
been developed through more than a 
hundred years of the most intensive 
| breeding and selection of the best seed 
) by England’s premier seedsmen—Sut- 
} ton & Sons. 

American flower lovers can have as 
beautiful flowers by planting Sutton’s 
Seeds. Send for Sutton’s Amateur’s 
Guide in Horticulture and General Gar- 
den Seed Catalogue for 1935. 200 
pages. It will be sent for 35c. For 
$1 we will send the following four 
' packets of Sutton’s Seeds. Or. for 
) $1.25 we will send both catalog and 
seeds. 

ASTER. Sutton’s Amethyst. Delicate, 
silvery-lace flowers of extremely lasting 
qualities. 


) CALENDULA. 
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Sutton’s Art Shades. 
Double flowers in unusual shades of 
apricot, orange and cream. 


SUNFLOWER. Sutton’s new Hybrids. 


\ Of novel colorings, including ruby and 


Chief. A distinct shade. Rich ma- 
| hogany throughout; early flowering. 
In sending for catalog or seeds, please 
use International Money Order. 

SUTTON & SONS, Ltd. 


Box 37 Reading, England 
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LQ Giant Ruffled Petunia 














Exquisitely ruffied, yo red, Ly 
4 or 5 in. across. All “: 305 PKI. 
scarlet, purple, Sasemen 


Dink, etc., many mottled, 40c- 


pkt. seeds only 10c—send dime 
today ! Garden Guide free— 
tested flower, vegetable seeds 


at last year’s low prices! 


7 : JAMES VICK 
ge eM) 530 Vick Bidg., Rochester, N.Y. 
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illustrated. 


Sensation 
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Here is a distinct 
distinctly 
paler orange in center. It’s an 
Medal Winner for 1935. 


break in calendulas. 





This 1935 catalogue contains the new All-American and 
Gold Medal selections for 1935 as well as many new and 
exclusive novelties in flowers and vegetables. 


The finest quality standard varieties are also listed and 
a wide range of garden equipment. 


SEND FOR YOUR COPY TODAY 


Brings you a package of seeds of this New 


ORANGE SHAGGY CALENDULA 


Long petals 
fringed, deep orange in color flushing to a 
All-American, 


518 Market Street, Dept. 35, Phila., Pa. 


THIS MICHELL 1935 GARDEN BOOK 


FREE 












184 pages. Profusely 


Gold 
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Burpee's 
Giant Zinnias 


Packets 10c 


Postpaid 


4 Best Colors—Scarlet, Yellow, Lavender, Rose 
—one regular full-sized packet of each (value 
40c) sent postpaid for only 10c. A sensational 
offer to show you that Burpee’s Seeds Are the 
Best that Grow. Burpee’s Garden Book FREE. 
World’s greatest Garden Guide describing all 
best flowers and vegetables. Burpee’s Guaranteed 
Seeds. Low prices. Write today for FREE BOOK, 
W. ATLEE BURPEE CO., 838 Burpee Bidg., Philadelphia 








NEW DOUBLE PYRETHRUM 
Marked improvement over all former types; 
immense double daisies resemble small 
Mums; unrivalled for cut flowers, ready 
Memorial Day; unequalled list of named 
sorts. 


5 different Named Sorts.............. $2.00 


10 for $3.50 Send for Free Catalog; 
it pronounces names. 


























Make Mone 


Grow our famous Fancy White 

Mushrooms. Exclusive new process. 
Bigger, better, quicker crops. More 
money for you! Enormous new 
jemand. Illustrated book free. 





GARDENERS' CHRONICLE 
AMERICA’S FINEST GARDEN MONTHLY 


For practical, useful articles on all branches of 
gardening, read the Gardeners’ Chronicle. Years 
of experience, and the backing of two prominent 
societies assure you dependable information. Send 
$2.00 for a year’s thrifty subscription, today. Single 
copies, 25c. 
GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 

522-B Fifth Avenue New York City 








IF YOU WANT THE FINEST 


- DAHLIAS - 


Send for our catalog 
SOMERHOUSEN DAHLIA GARDENS 
Chestnut Hill Philadelphia, Pa. 


HINKADE]) 
arey.§ 30) 3. 
TRACTOR 


4 
A Practical, Proven Power Cultivator, 
Plow, and Lawnmowing Tractor 




















for Gardeners, Florists, Nursery- 
men, Fruit Growers, Truckers, 4@ 
Country Estates, Small Farms, (KS 
Suburbanites and Poultrymen. § 
Low Prices - Easy Terms S 
AMERICAN FARM MACHINE CO. 


1053 33rd Ave.,S. E. Minneapolis, Minn. 
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DAHLIAS DO NOT BLOOM 

Answering Mary Sandwisch, (Ohio) : 

If your soil is not too heavy, with proper 
cultivation, watering and feeding, your 
Dahlias should bloom. and flourish. But 
you must be sure that they are not from 
inferior, stunted stock. 

If your soil is heavy, you will find 
screened soft coal ashes very good to loosen 
it. 

Inferior. stunted stock will sometimes 
grow very slowly through the hot Summer, 
and when the weather becomes ideal in 
September will grow and bud. Sometimes 
they will produce a few inferior blooms. 

I have had the same experience; and by 
lightening my soil with plenty of ashes and 
buying from a reliable grower, I am enjoy- 
ing fine results. I am cutting my plants 
back now to prevent their blooming too 
soon. 

About every third year I lime my soil. In 
the Fall I dig in some manure. In the 
Spring I dig it over once or twice to 
thoroughly incorporate the manure with the 
soil. 

When the buds begin to form I feed 
bone meal and wood-ashes; about a quarter 
of a pound of bone meal and a half pound 
of wood-ashes, to each plant. Later in the 
season I feed them again. You can feed 
them less at a time, and oftener, with 
splendid results. 

In this section it is very hot and dry 
during June and July, and the Dahlias 
require plenty of cultivation and irrigation, 
to keep them growing until early Fall when 
growing conditions become ideal. 

I also spray my plants once a week from 
the time they come through the ground. 


C. RANDOLPH Brown, ( Pa.) 


REMEDY FOR INSECTS 


Baking soil is not as effective as steam- 
ing. Many diseases and insects can resist 
the dry heat of baking, but are quickly 
destroyed by boiling water or steam. 

The description of the pest attacking 
your Amaryllis reads like the fly of Nema- 
todes. These are extremely difficult to 
destroy. Directions usually read, “Destroy 
infected plants.” But in the case of valu- 
able plants or bulbs, some authorities claim 
that the following treatment is effective: 

Hold the bulbs for ten minutes in a 1-to- 
400 solution of Black-Leaf-40, heated to 120 
degrees F. Use an accurate thermometer, 
as this is close to the point where plants 
are injured. A lower heat will not kill the 
pest. 

R. M. Carteron, (IIl.) 


GLADIOLUS 


About the most satisfactory and satisfy- 
ing flower anyone can raise. If you don’t 
grow glads you are missing an immense 
amount of fun. They “get under the skin” 
as no other flower does. 








Read the article by Mr. Steinhauer in 
this issue. I catalog a good share of those 
he mentions. Many of the best ones are 
from the famous 


PALMER STRAIN 


which is originated by Mr. E. F. Palmer 
of Vineland Station, Ontario, Canada, and 
which I introduce in this country. 


gy Send for catalog today. I think this is one 
of the best and most helpful gladiolus 
catalogs published. 


CHAMPLAIN VIEW GARDENS 


ELMER E. GOVE 
Box 45 * 


Burlington, Vermont 


INSECTS ON SNOWBALL BUSH 

Answering Elsie A. Newton, (N. Y.): 

I, too, love the Snowball, but unless I 
spray it every week with Volck it is a 
sight, but it is worth this trouble. Tri-o-gen 
spray is even better. My bush is worst in 
Spring. 

Mrs. H. C. Scrutron, (Calif.) 


ASTILBE INFORMATION 


In answer to Mrs. F. Henning, (Conn.) : 

I think your trouble may be dry air. Try 
growing the plants until well started in 
the kitchen, where there is some steam. 
Place the plants in a pail of water at least 
once a week, for a few minutes, so they are 
well soaked. 

H. D. Hemenway, ( Mass.) 


CESSPOOL CONTENTS AS FERTILIZER 


Answering A. B. T., (Penna.) : 

The contents of cesspools would be of some 
value on ground where Corn or grass is 
grown. In my opinion cesspool contents 
should never be used on Asparagus, Straw- 
berries, or garden vegetables. 

H. D. HeMENwaAy, ( Mass.) 


WINTERING GERBERA 
Answering Frances H. Bear, (Penna.) : 
Much depends on your lowest winter 
temperature. If you live in the southern 
part of Pennsylvania, a frame about one 
foot high filled with coarse material such 
as cornstalks, evergreen boughs, or the like, 
would give sufficient protection, with an 
additional board covering over the top dur- 
ing the coldest weather. Remove this top 
covering on warm days. 
Linn C. Georota, (N. Y.) 


TROUBLE WITH CROWN-OF-THORNS CACTUS 


I would very much like to give Dora Who- 
brey, (Mo.), advice on how to handle 
her Crown-of-Thorns, (botanical name is 
Euphorbia). I have three fine ones in our 
Garden of Cactus and Succulents. 

Take it out of the soil and let it lay for, 
say four days, and dry out in the air. Then 
put some drainage material, broken tile or 
crockery, in bottom of pot. Then make a 
new soil, of sharp sand, if possible, and leaf 
mold; and don’t let it be wet at any time, 
only moist. A very little general purpose 
fertilizer used sparingly might be good. 
Ours has never had any. 


Mrs. J. C. ELLSwortnH, (Fla.) 


CARE OF CINERARIA AFTER BLOOMING 
Answering Mrs, M. L. Harris, (Okla.) : 
The greenhouse Cineraria is an annual. 

Occasionally an old plant will send up a 
few feeble flower stalks from the lower leaf 
nodes, but usually these are so insignificant 
as to be useless. When through blooming 
the best thing is to dump the plant and use 
the pot for something else. 

R. M. CARLeton, (IIl.) 
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The Flower Sensation for 1935. Many strik- 


ing colors and blends. Large semi-double 
flowers,2'4 inches across, ruffled and fragrant 

Send for 48th edition--96-page seed book 
of VEGETABLE, FLOWER and 
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FIELD SEEDS. Also packet of 
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CLEMATIS FROM SEED 


Answering R. Burton, ( Mich.) : 


I tried Clematis recta, planting seed both 
Fall and Spring, but not a seed germinated. 
Later I bought plants. It never vines; 
neither will it hold erect, but must be tied 
to a stake. 

A trial of Clematis integrifolia from 
seed proved most interesting. 

I have a small closet in the center of 
the house that is directly over the hot 
air furnace in basement. The floor is always 
warm, and I have excellent success ger- 
minating seed there. On April 2, 1931, I 
planted the seed of C. integrifolia in a small 
flat. The sides were lath, the bottom nailed 
to the lath. 

The soil was good garden loam, with one 
part sand to ten of loam. Seed covered one- 
fourth inch and firmed with a small board. 
It was covered with damp muslin, set on 
the floor of closet, and kept moist but not 
wet. 

The first seedling appeared April 23; 
germination good. The flat was kept in a 
sunny kitchen window after seeds were up, 
and until weather was warm enough to 
put them in a coldframe, where they re- 
mained until the following Spring when 
they were put in their permanent location. 
They gave some bloom in 1932; bloomed 
freely in 1933, and were in bloom a long 
time in 1934. 

A good per cent of the blossoms are por- 
‘elain-blue, but a larger per cent of the 
plants produce flowers of a pinkish-lavender, 
and one plant produces a much larger white 
blossom. 

That is part of the fun of growing seed- 
lings. We never know when we will get a 
sport or mutation. 

Like C. recta, C. integrifolia does not 
vine, but falls over from its own weight. 
Plants are very hardy without any pro- 
tection. 

I think they will be especially attrac- 
tive in a large rock garden, falling over the 
rocks. I grew a long list of seedlings and 
attributed my success to the even tempera- 
ture of the closet and the shallow flats. 
They were easy to handle and seed germi- 
nated and grew faster than in flats 2% 
inches deep. I planted only one kind of 
seed in a flat. 


Mrs. NELLIE 8S. Lona, (Nebr.) 


IDENTITY OF MARICA 


Answering Mrs. John D. Tuttle, (N.H.): 


There are three principal members of the 
iris-like Maricas; all are natives of Brazil. 
M. northiana has fragrant flowers 3 or 4 
inches across, in which the outer petals are 
white, and the inner ones violet, both be- 
ing variegated at the base. They grow up 
to 3 feet high. M. gracilis is shorter, sel- 
lom reaching a height of more than 1% 
feet. Its outer petals are white with yellow 
and brown markings, and the inner ones 
quite small and blue. The third Marica is 
M. longifolia, of medium height and with 
yellow petals barred with brown. 


F. J. Carrer, (IIl.) 





GARDEN 
Teele 


with accurate planting chart 
and easily followed cultural di- 
rections not found elsewhere. 
Don’t be limited toa small selec- 
Re 44 tion, but order from this large list 

=—— of best old and many new va- 
tieties of vegetables and flowers, Reasonable prices. 
Write for thisnew FREE book today. It’s different. 


THE LIVINGSTON SEED CO. 


164E. Spring St. 85th Year Columbus, Ohio 
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MEXICAN STAR FLOWEE LOST 


Milla biflora, sometimes called Mexican 
Star Flower or White Star Lily, is not gen- 
erally offered, but seed may be had from 
Rex. Pearce, Merchantville, N. J. 

This is a flower that deserves a better 
fate than it has suffered. The waxy-white 
stars, about two and a half inches across, 
are borne on two-foot stems. They are 
sweetly fragrant, and last for a long time 
as a cut-flower. While it usually will bloom 
freely the first year from seed (if sown 
early) the bulbs can be lifted and handled 
like glads. 


R. M. Carleton, (IIl.) 


VASTLY DIFFERENT PLANTS UNDER THE SAME 
SPECIES OR FAMILY NAME 


E. M. Howell, (Wash.), asks a few ques- 
tions which I feel we are in a position to 
answer. 

The identification of a Euphorbia is, to 
the amateur, a long, incomprehensive jum- 
ble of botanic terms which would only take 
up valuable space and still not answer his 
question. 

Perhaps the best answer to Mr. Howell’s 
question lies in the fact that there are 
perhaps sixty tribes or subgenuses in the 
Euphorbiaceae. For instance, he mentions 
E. splendens, which is a member of the 
Splendentes group, comprised of four species 
all native to Madagascar. No other tribe 
or species is similar to this group; and 
although E. grandidens, which is a member 
of the Trigonae family, becomes a tree 20 
feet high with a spread of 15 feet, it also 
is a member of the Euphorbiaceae, although 
it is perhaps as far removed in appear- 
ance from E. splendens as could be possible 
with two different plants; yet botanically 
they are found to possess flowers and fruit 
that brings them into the one family. 

The Euphorbia is called a Spurge be- 
cause of its acrid milk-like juice which in 
most instances are a drastic purge. There 
are very few, indeed, of the Euphorbias that 
have a bland sap. The most violent pur- 
gative, Croton oil, is extracted from a 
plant of this family, the word “spurge” 
having been taken from the Latin, meaning 
“to purge.” 

The fact that Mr. Howell has discovered 
a completely different plant that is also 
called a “Spurge,” would not signify that 
it also is a Euphorbia, but should be un- 
derstood that it has purgative action when 
taken into the system. 


G. A. Frick, (Calif.) 


GOLDEN GODDESS 


FIRST PATENTED GLADIOLUS 
Described and illustrated in colors in free cata- 
log. Newest Gladiolus, finest Dahlias and 
selected Seed Specialties also listed. 

CARL SALBACH 
644 Woodmont Ave. Berkeley, Calif. 











GENUINE DAHLIA-FLOWERED 


Tri ks 


in 6 SEPARATE 
COLORS + FULL 
10c PACKETS 


(VALUE 50c) 


No other Zinnias so large or 
beautiful. No flowér more pop- 
ular. Send 25¢ cash or stamps 
’ today for 1 pkt. each of 6 sepa- 
onty rate colors, regular price 50c. 
SEED AND NURSERY 
F a E CATALOG 
Complete, helpful, colorful 
59th annual garden guide. Send 
for your FREE copy today. 


THE TEMPLIN-BRADLEY CO. 
= 5774 Detroit Ave., Cleveland, O. 


Templin bradley 








IRIS—PEONIES 
PHLOX—DELPHINIUM 


Delphinium Seed 50 cts. per pkt. 
Good Value, Prompt and 
Careful Service. Catalogue? 


GEO. N. SMITH 
171 Cedar St. Wellesley Hills, Mass. 














AMERICA’S MOST COMPLETE 
FLOWER SEED CATALOGUE— 


From rare alpine gems, selected perennial novelties, 
to the new 1935 All-American Awards. 


Illustrated catalogue sent on request. 


RALPH E. HUNTINGTON NURSERY 


Painesville, Ohio 





Choice new varieties, old favorites. 
Rare colors, giant sizes, including 
Yicks famous Asters. Finest Flower, 


of 3 new flowers (value 70c) free 
with $1 order. Write today ! : 
JAMES VICK 
628 Vick Bidg. 
Rochester, N.Y. 
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Oldest Mail Seed House 


















Every garden lover and grow- 
erof flowers, fruit and vegetables 
for home or market is offered 
reat help to success in Audel’s 
rdeners & Growers Guides 
—Just Out! A complete library of 
roven answers, plans, hints, 
iscoveries, secrets, short-cuts. 
Areliablereference;:completegarden- 
er’seducator. Beautifully illustrated 
and bound; 1700 pages. 4 vols; price 
ie$1 a month. If interested 

from your 


e 
iibrary Folder: Theo. Aude! & Co.. 
6S W. 23d St. New York. Dept V16 












Written bu a famous 
authority “Secrets of UF 
Success in uring tells you 
how to get more Frurt from 
your trees and vines: and 
more blooms trom your roses. 
ete Seng only IOS to 


SEYMOUR SMITH & SON, INC. 


f This valuable 32 book 
- | fee with the purchase of 
7 Wa ‘Snap-Cut Pruner at your 
hardware or seed store 
‘ Authorities, users everywhere 
say” Snap-Cut"is the best 
Pruner at any price 


OAKVILLE .CONN. 











WATER LILY POOL 


TO BEAUTIFY LARGE OR SMALL GARDEN 


Add colorful beauty, exquis- 





ite fragrance and fascinating SPECIAL OFFER 
interest to your garden witha 
modern Water Lily Pool. Every | Tropical WaterLily Seeds 


garden has room for a small 
pool or simple tub garden. 
Easy to care for with plenty 
of flowers shortly after plant — 5 
ing. Johnson’s California Water Lilies noted for extra 
hardiness and vigor, and will thrive anywhere in U.S. or 
Canada. Safe delivery GUARANTEED. New Low Prices. 

Write for new FREE 1935 illustrated Catalog, 32 pages 


of water lily lore. Many natural — 
color pictures. Tells how to build FREE Steup 


inexpensive pools, plant tub gar peg re] 


Mixed blue and 
pink varieties. 25e 











~ 
dens. Includes complete post- 32 page see Yd 
paid collections of water plants Illustrated lows. ff 
and over 100 varieties of water Booklet j 


at y : 
} j | 

lilies. Mail coupon today. in colors KQRae Ma |/ 
— 


Ped Re be etry = 


Johnson Water Gardens = Es. 1876 
| Box J., Hynes, California. 
] Send me, free 1935 illustrated 32-pg. Booklet | 
I enclose 25c for Tropical Water Lily Seeds 
postpaid. 
Name 


Address cane . | 


City State.. 
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From the leading hybridizers 
of Europe—developed in this 
country to full perfection of 
form, color and fragrance— 
come many of the roses de- 
scribed in the Star Guide to 
Good Roses for 1935. Stars of 
the Rose World—so recog- 
nized by leading rosarians. 
This FREE catolog describes 
nearly 200 finest roses, 40 
shown in natural.colors, in- 
cluding si famols 
“Black Rose of Sanger- 
hausen”’, and glorious yellow 
Feu Pernet Ducher. For finer 
roses — send TODAY. 
The CONARD-PYLE CO 
Rose Specialists for 38 Years 
Robert Pyle, Pres. 
West Grove 400 Penna, 








ROCK GARDEN NEWS 


Every rock garden enthusiast should read the 
Gardeners’ Chronicle, America’s premi:r garden 
monthly and the official organ of the American 
Rock Garden Soc. Experienced editors check each 
article to insure sound, practical information. 
Send $2.00 for a year’s thrifty subscription today. 
Single copies, 25c. 
GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 

522-B Fifth Avenue New York City 





A newest pos my strains for heavy yield and 
highest market prices—luscious vege- 
tables, finest flowers. Write today for 
Maule’s Seed Book, and get a 
nage Luck gift with your seeds. 


Me SREIG so baie cen. Phila., P: 
alt} WRITE 








tS JUNG’S WAYAHEAD. Big 
Red Fruits. ripe as early as July 
4th. Regular price 15c per pkt., 
but to introduce Jung’s Quality 
Seeds, will send a trial pkt. of 
this Tomato, and Carrot, Lettuce, 
Onion, Radish, Superb Asters, 
Everlastings, Garden Pinks, Giant 
Sweet Peas, and Fancy Zinnias, 
10 pkts. in all, if you will enclose 
= 10c, in Canada 20c. 
FREE Our beautiful colored catalog filled with bar- 
ains in Seeds, Plants, and Shrubs. Coupon for 
Rare Premiums enclosed in each catalog. 
J. W. JUNG SEED CO., Sta. K, Randolph, Wis- 


HORTICULTURE 

“The One Garden Magazine That Everybody Knows” 
Published twice a month. Tells in detail just what to do 
im the garden. No other magazine is so timely. The only 
magazine that gives the news of horticultural activities 
throughout the country. Written by practical men and 
backed by personal experiences. Fresh suggestions and 
mew viewpoints in each number. Fully illustrated and 
beautifully printed. 


Only $1.00 a year Sample 5 cents 
HORTICULTURE 


Horticultural Hall Beston, Mass. 
















50 Years’ experience behind 
our 1935 Berry Book. It will 
help you. It describes Fairfax, 
Dorsett, Catskill, etc. New and 
Better Varieties and tells How 
To Grow Them. Valuable both 
to the Experienced and 
.* Beginners. 

‘4 Your copy is ready. Write today. 


TheW. F. ALLEN CO. 


331 Market St., Salisbury, Maryland 








PLANTS FOR SHADE 
Replying to B. Douthitt, (Ind.) : 


Your best choice for planting under a 
Norway Maple where grass will not grow 
is Pachysandra terminalis. This plant is 
blessed with an abundant growth of lux- 
uriant green foliage. It is hardy in North- 
ern New York State and stands cold winter 
weather admirably. It thrives in the sun, 
but it does better when in a partially- 
shaded spot, such as your situation would 
give. Water well when first planted. After 
it becomes established it will withstand 
drought extremely well. It is also adap- 
table to moist places. In the late Spring, 
it has small white flowers. 

Another good plant for this location will 
be found in Vinca minor (Periwinkle, 
Myrtle). In the Spring it is covered with 
blue flowers. Its culture is simple, as the 
plants thrive in good soil. In sun and 
partial shade are good situations. 

Both of these ‘plants are good ground 
cover, spreading by natural underground 
layers and surface growth of adventitious 
root initials. 

F. K. Barrow, (N. Y.) 


IDENTITY OF ANNUAL 
Answering Maud Van Scoy, (Iowa) : 


The “Little Blue Flower” described in 
the July issue is Anchusa myosotidiflora. 
The dainty blue flowers, similar to Forget- 
me-nots, appear early in Spring, but the 
foliage remains attractive throughout the 
Summer and consists of large heart-shaped 
leaves. It :self-seeds readily, and is fre- 
quently used as a ground cover in some- 
what dry, shady places. Other members 
of the Anchusa family are unattractive. 


F. J. Carter, (Ill.) 


PERHAPS PEONY STEM-ROT? 
Answering E. M. Howell, (Wash. ) 
Peony plants are sometimes affected by a 

disease called botrytis blight or stem-rot. 
This diseasé is encouraged by the use of 
green manures. 

Remove old soil around plants affected and 
replace with rich loam composed of leaf- 
soil, old, well-decomposed cow manure, and 
loam, equal parts. 

Early in Spring dust the crown of the 
plants with Bordeaux Mixture, a blue pow- 
der, used against this disease; dig a trowel 
full around each plant for its health. 

At the close of the growing season, cut all 
foliage to the ground and burn. 


Miss RutH Price, ( Mass.) 





The Most Beautiful 
SEED CATALOG 


~ Vaughan’ s Gardening aa _ 


is world-famed as the outstanding home 
— catalog. Illustrates 240 ifferent 
lowers in vivid true color and 2164 vari- 
eties of annuals, ee. roses, water 
lilies and gladioli. includes the tender, 
finely flavored, table quality vegetables. 
Full cultural instructions prepared by prac- 
tical gardening experts. Contains pictures. 
— and descriptions of everything the 
sone gardener needs or desires. S 


_ en Midget Zinnias 
Marvelous new strain of single and double 
flowers, in myriad combination of maroon, 
scarlet, salmon, orange, cream and gold. 
Packet 10 cents. Catalog sent with zinnias, 
or alone, FREE, iit 


VAUGHAN’S SEED STORE, Dept. 41 Midge? Zinnias 
10 W. Randolph St., Chi 47 Barclay St., New York 














uses of plants and time required for pe. 
in Flowers, gives treatment for “ and 
lease. Mailed FREE. Wit 








Park’s Flower Book 


It’s Different—a ready Reference Book. It offers the finest 

Big Collection of Flower Seeds in America, and all at Sets a packet. It 

pronounces the hard Flower Names, tells the height, duration, Caney 

It Describes and Illustrates the New oan things 
diseases, also culture. It’s atrue, unusual Floral Guide, sure 

i h New Climbing ‘i5ft. Marigold 5e., New Vivid Red Tithonia, 10ft.'5e. 

N Tell your friends. Order today. Last call. 


riods and 


Geo. W. Park, Greenwood, &. C. 
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COTONEASTER 
Answering A. M. Jackson, (Penna.): 


The writer is not acquainted with Coton- 
easter Horizontalis. I have visited many 
nurseries in the North Central States, but 
have never seen this variety. However, I 
am acquainted with Cotoneaster Acutifolia, 
a variety that is better suited for many 
purposes. 

Cotoneaster acutifolia is a dense-growing 
shrub with dark-green, glossy, oval leaves, 
resembling privet. It is of upright growth, 
medium height, maturing at four to five 
feet. 

The shrub is very hardy and adaptable 
to almost any soil. I have seen a four-foot 
hedge of Cotoneaster acutifolia on sandy 
loam come through the severe Winter of 
1933-34 (including fifty degrees below zero 
temperature) without suffering damage. 
This same hedge maintained its rich green 
foliage during the recent drouth without 
appearing to suffer. It does equally well 
on rich heavy soil. From observation, I 
would say that it “oes equally well in sun 
or partial shade. 

The Cotoneaster a. is most valuable as 
a trimmed or clipped hedge, as it submits 
readily to pruning and may be kept at 
any size or shape desired. It may also be 
grown in its natural form. 


Barton W. Hatt, (Wis.) 


CHINESE WISTERIA DOES NOT BLOOM 


Answering Mrs. Harold 
(N, Y.) 

A florist friend told us to train our Wis- 
teria horizontally so that the ends hang 
down and sap can run in. After six years 
growing, ours reached the top of the roof 
and was growing up on an oak branch. We 
cut it back so ends fell downward, and 
the following year we had our first blooms. 


Mrs. Pauw H. PHILLIPS, (Mass. ) 


Drummond, 


PERENNIAL PHLOX AND BLEEDING HEART FROM 
SLIPS 

Answering Jonathan Picraux, (Mo.): 

Perennial Phlox is best propagated by 
divisions of the root, made in early Spring. 
Just split the clump into several strong 
plants. 

Bleeding Heart, on the other hand, will 
not do well when split in this way, but 
shoots about two to three inches long will 
root readily in sandy soil. These should be 

made with a heel, and should be cut from 
the plant as soon as they reach the proper 
length in Spring. 

R. M. Carterton, (IIl.) 


EUCALYPTUS HARDY IN ILLINOIS? 


Answering Mrs. W. H. Heine, (IIl.) : 


The Eucalyptus is not hardy in Illinois, 
although Eucalyptus globulus, the so-called 
Blue Gum, is used as a greenhouse subject 
in the North. 

R. M. Car.Leton, (IIl.) 


DAHLIAS & stam 
JOIN 
THE AMERICAN 
DAHLIA SOCIETY 


Read the Improved BULLETIN 
The Finest and Most Informative Dahlia 
Magazine published. Edited with the sole 
urpose of creating new friends for the 
ahlia and of helping to solve cultural prob- 
lems and to assist every member to become 
a more enthusiastic Dahlia grower. 


Dues $2.00 per year 
C. LOUIS ALLING, Sec’y. 
451-3 Court Street West Haven, Conn. 
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ALL-AMERICAN WINNERS NIGHT-BLOOMING CEREUS DOES POORLY F O R 3 S T E | R F 


In answer to A. H. Tavner, (Ont.): 
An IDEAL COMBINATION for your 1935 GARDEN ; 
MINDED friends. NNERS in the 1935 ALL- The plant must be fed on a weak fer- is the most spectacular dahlia being 
ae po og tilizer or a plant food. During the Winter introduced this year. 
MOS ORANGE FLARE, blooms in 3% — months, the Cereus must be watered spar- Dahliadel off 
Many striking bouquets from a plant. The ingly, about once a week, but during the aniiageil orrers you 
> Ee ee AWARE OF WERT Summer months I water the plant every 


sweet Nast All of the Leading Novelties 
to GLORIOUS GLEAM, th 

















1 D ‘OF MERIT SP CINNIA FAN. night with a weak solution of chicken The Best Standard Varieties : 
TASY, now Cyryaanthomum lowered. dinnl. in Fine manure, this being done after sundown. ay seg one Comparison in 
color . CERTIFICATE OF HONOR to RUST ’ srtilized i or uality and Price 
ee nee APD RAGONS oe eS) =«=6 The plant must be well fertilized in order Quality 
STRAIN. Generous package makes a lasting and to obtain blossoms. DAHLIADEL TRIO 
ge ~My hy eh ain selections Ra os a mate the pes. yore ae aes aS ns 95 

7 > 2Ag 3 xoots alue 9). or o.48 
PACIFIC SEED COMPANY, Long Beach, Cal. °0U e less than (0 degrees and shou ancy lait : Se 
~ have plenty of sunshine. As soon as the ed feared - gold and pee 
weather permits, I set my plant- outside. ey See Snag Sas Se 
: : : Dwight W. Morrow —rich crimson 
R% If possible set the Cereus where is gets the eae a, ; : 
el tree sun all day; the hotter the better, as it All Exhibition Varieties, Potash Fed. 
gt gt - gy ge needs plenty of sunshine to develop the viown tt aaaiaaamaa labeled, postage 

Re of seeds of each pe ote) all 3 buds. prepaid. 

: i ! Send dime today! , ne ee ; , 

) bts re oon colt Wasnallt Last year my Cereus had 48 blossoms and Write for our free 1935 catalog, the most in- 

18 of them opened in one night oeaive and compiete guide published on 
~ x , eg ahlias. 
The directions for the fertilizer are as 
leading Aster specialists. follows: DAHLIADEL NURSERIES 





AMES VICK a : : 
529 Vick Building, Rochester, N. Y. Fill a water pail 14 full of chicken ma- 
nure and add boiling water to kill all the 


germs and insects. Let the mixture stand 


Iroquois Dahlia Gardens a few days, after which take a small dipper 
offers field grown iam. Wain ait of the liquid and put it into a pail of W hat Are the 


W. W. MAYTROTT 
Box 24 Vineland, N. J. 














Iroquois Dahlias.” Catalog gladly mailed water; rainwater if possible. 
on request. Mrs. A. M. G. 100 
JOHN TOTH KENTUCKY COFFEE TREE 


e 

P. O. Bex {2 Fairfield, Conn. Answering Mrs. Ida Scheve, (Colo.) : Finest Glads ? 

Gray’s Botany says that the Coffee tree 
is Gymnocladus Canadiensis, from Greek 
“naked branch,” referring to the stout 
branches destitute of spray. It was used 
in early colonial times by the settlers, to 
make coffee from the parched beans. We 





Read the answer in our 
beautifully illustrated cata- 
log. We are headquarters 
for Solveig, Gunvor, Lotus, 
Dr. Hoeg and scores of the 
finest new varieties. 







MOORISH KING 





eo 2 had one in Tidewater, Virginia, about the 
f 200 varieties o x a 5 ’ ™ ia 
anal ~ ee size of a hickory tree, but I do not know COLONIAL GARDENS 
A. C. BIGGERSTAFF how old it was. ‘ Rushford, Minnesota 
8115 E. Couch St., Portland, Ore. Mrs. JoHN F. Monroe, (Ga.) 

















Flower Garden Arrangement rh 


forBest Color Variety and Display 














GARDEN BOOK 


(200 PAGES) 


IS READY 


N IF are many new items to intrigue the fancy 
25 Different Gardens I y 8 | gue t 
of the gardening enthusiast. A penny postal or 
cade’ aualeiear Ly 3 By ~~ letter brings it to you— FREE. With it goes the ° 
plans. ¢ assurance (supported by 97 years of experience) 
‘a «ne pasar of strictly high-grade seeds, bulbs and plants. 
ee é' Cm A Dreer’s Garden Book is more than a catalog... . 
vith these plans you can have the pret- . . i 
tiest, best arranged, most admired It is a complete guide to those whose flower and 
Somer gee in ~- aeeeneet. Think of it! 25 vegetable gardens are a source of pride — and 
erent plans, all sizes and shapes to fit every need, , ‘ ' 
all for only ic. Each plan in diagram fomm end who have learned that true economy and real plea- 
arranged to give the right background, with best color sure are derived only from seeds that are the very 
combinations and variety of display. With this book i i 
as a guide, your garden will be the envy of all best. Everything reasonably priced. 
eee ee “¥ = | ge for this wonderful plan Let us help you make your 1935 garden the 
. Send only c (stamps or coin) and we i joy 
aan vend ih to Yen be cebeie tet most beautiful you have ever enjoyed. 
FREE — Ask for Kellogg’s Garden Henry A. Dreer, 79 Dreer Bidg., Phila., Pa. 


Beauty Book, 1935 Edition. It will 
be sent you FREE and Postpaid on 
request. 


R. M. KELLOGG COMPANY QUALITY SEEDS, 
Box 373%, Three Kivers, Mich. a BULBS and PLANTS 
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Classified Advertising Section 











RATE 12'42¢ PER WORD, COUNT ALL WORDS. 
10c per word for three or more consecutive insertions 
using same copy. No order for less than $2.00 per 
month accepted. CASH WITH ORDER. 


ee Amaryllis nail 


AMARYLLIS, all kinds and sizes 
blooming. Abby Ave. Greenhouses, 





Price list free. Winter 
_Dayton. Ohio. 


Bulbs 


“GLAD GOSSIP’’—Fourth edition. 24 pages packed full 
of helps for Gladiolus growers. Worth dollars to many 
who have read this booklet. Price 10c, prepaid. J. D. Long, 
Loulder, Colorado. 


100 VARIESlES—Gladiolus, Narcissus, Tulips, Hyacinths, 
Iris, commercial and novelty leaders. Price list on request. 
Giacomelli Bros., Main Road & C. R. R., Vineland, 
New Jersey. 

PINK CALLA LILY 50c; yellow, 35c; black Calla 35c; 
the three for $1.00. Other dollar bargains; three hybrid 
Amaryllis (ready to bloom); Eight varieties Amaryllae; 
200 Ranunculus; 100 Anemones; 100 Gladiolus; eight 
Regal Lilies. Three $1.00 items for $2.75. Bargain price 
list. Van Art, San Dimas, California. 


TIGRIDIA ROSEA: Large blooming size bulbs, dozen 
$1.50; 100, $10.00. 250 seeds of same, $1.00. Prices: 
cash with order. Place orders now. Bank of Eureka as 
reference. C. G. Baker, Eureka, Calif. 


Cactus os 


SHINER CACTUS NURSERY, Laredo, Texas; Descriptive 
list on request. Both miniature and specimen plants. Cata- 
log. illustrating _several hundred species 250. 


CACTUS—10 baby size or 6 blooming size, all different, 
$1.00 prepaid, 25 choice and rare Plants, $2.50 prepaid. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Marybeth Clark, Box 143, Van 
Hiorn, Texas. 


NEW CACTI: Write for my new catalog of rare things. 
You will find many cacti never before offered in America. 
I haye just built the most up-to-date range of Cactus 
Greenhouses in U. S. to care for my hundreds of thou- 
sands of seedlings. Johnson Water Gardens, Box R9, Hynes, 
Calif. 


CACTI, 
lings), 












































20 plants botanically named (no seed- 
$1.00. 5 Echinopsis $1.00. 
Cephalocereus senilis (Old man), 50c; Astrophytum 
myriostigma (Bishop's Cap), 50c; Echinocactus grusonii 
(Golden Ball), 50c. Fine collection 50 plants, members 
of all species, $4.00. High class stock. No junk. Satis- 
faction or money refunded. All prepaid. Immediate ship- 
Y CO., Box 1063, 


AGAVES: 
$1.00. 5 Rare Cereus 























ment. NOVELTY PLANT & POTTER 
Eastland, Texas. 
TWENTY VARIETIES CACTI, $1.00; thirty, $1.75; 
forty, $2.85; fifty, $4.00. Succulents, thirty varieties, 
$1.00; fifty, $2.25 Labeled, postpaid. Price list. Van Art, 
San Dimas, California. 

Dahlias 
GIANT EXHIBITION DAHLIAS—Murphy’s Earhart. 
Tibbett, Washington Giant, Ace of Spades, all late 
creations. Plants, roots, lowest prices now. Greubel’s 


Garden, Derry, — Pa. ORs 7 
DAHLIAS—over 200 very latest worthwhile varieties. All 
prize winners, moderately priced. Guaranteed true to 
name, Grown right to produce right for you. Send now 
for Fall Priee List and our 1935 Catalog. Special Offers 
for early orders. Order clumps now, Save the difference. 
EDGEBY GARDENS, Dept. F. Comstock Park, Mich. 


DAHLIA and Gladiolus thoroughbreds. Bargains in 200 
outstanding vigorous varieties. List free. Gladahlia Gar- 
dens, 5: 32nd Ave. So., Minneapolis, Minn, 


EUROPEAN DAHLIAS. The most complete 




















collection 


of high class creations ever offered. Cactus, Semi- 
Cactus, Giant, Decoratives, new colors, forms, all on 
perfect stems. Prices very reasonable. LOUIS y 


BEDARD, 72 King Edward Ave., Toronto, Canada. 


OHIO VALLEY DAHLIAS. Roots and plants that bubble 
with vitality. The cream of modern varieties. LIMESTONE 
DAHLIA GARDENS, Maysville, Ky. . P. Purmell— 
F. W. Galloway, owners. 


SPEEDWAY DAHLIA GARDENS—Finest varieties near 
wholesale: Spotlight, Golden Eclipse, Washington Giant, 
Man ©’ War, Murphys Masterpiece, Amelia Earhart, Lord 
of Autumn, Legion, Satan, Kaweah, etc. Catalogue free. 
M. Markland, 1259 N. Mount St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


HONOR ROLL and European Dahlias. | Many cactus, Price 
list, Dr. H. H. Smith, Rocky River, Ohio. 

DAHLIAS—My book ‘‘How to Grow Large Dahlias Suc- 
cessfully’’—Cannas—valuable book and list free. Gla- 





























dahlia Gardens, Chicopee Falis, Mass. 

SIX DIFFERENT giant flowering, drought resistant 
Dahlias, or Seven Pompons, labeled, $1.00 postpaid. 
Astounding ‘‘extra’’ offers. Kunzman, New Albany, Ind. 





DAHLIA SEED SUPREME. Satisfied customers for over 
ten years. Winners of prizes and trial garden certificates. 
No better = grown. $1 per packet. Goodacre, Box 86, 
Gardena, California. 


BAGDAD—50c. 100 others reasonable. 4 grown, potash 
ted. Entire satisfaction guaranteed. W. W. Harshman, 
3648 Grant Ave., Indianapolis, Indiana. 


JANUARY OFFERINGS: Amelia Earhart, Cameo, ~Chau- 
tauqua Sunset, Elegance, Fluffy Ruffles, Golden Eclipse, 
Goodwill, Jane Dew, Murphy’s Masterpiece, Palo Alto, 
Pastel Glow, Paul Pfitzer, Robert Emmett, Twilight, 
Washington Giant: five different plants $5.00. Buckeye 
King, Fireman, Grandee, Honor Bright, Lord of Autumn, 
Oriental Glory, Pres. Roosevelt, Princetonian, Sonny Boy. 
Spotlight, Sultan of Hillcrest: five different plants $10.00. 
List free. Floyd Meeske, Wyoming, Ill. 


CACTUS DAHLIAS, and all types, new and old. Catalog 
ready now. Lee's Dahlia Gardens, University Place, Box 
600, Tacoma, Wash. 





























Evergreens 
RARE HARDY AZALEAS, Rhododendrons, Evergreens 





Flowering Trees, Magnolias, Purple Beeches, Pink Dog- 
woods, 5 to 75c each, Alanwold Nursery, Neshaminy, 


Bucks Co., Penna. 
LEUCOPH YLLUM—most beautiful silver-grey evergreen in 











existence. Blooms continuously. Hardy, stands droughts. 
Bilderbacks, Gray, Georgia. 
Gladiolus 





PRIZE WINNING GLADIOLUS—popular new sensational 
originations. Lowest prices. Catalog Free. J. R. Taft, 
Collins, 

BURD’S GLADIOLUS CATALOG is ready, describing 
new creations at reasonable prices. Send now for it. 
Howard Burd, Washington, New Jersey. 

GLADIOLUS THRIPS CAN BE CONTROLLED. My 
24 page booklet, ‘‘Glad Gossip’’ tells how. Tells much 











more about growing Glads. Price ten cents, prepaid. 
D. Long, Boulder, Colorado. 

GLADIOLUS—DAHLIAS. Choice and new varieties at 

reasonable prices. Send for our _ price list. WARE 


VALLEY GARDENS, Box 238, WARE, MASS 


GLADIOLUS—Smiling Maestro—1 large and 50 bulblets 
$1.00 postpaid, Send for list. Frank F. Lund, Cotati, 
California. 


INTRODUCTORY OFFER—110 No. 
bulbs, mixed $1.00. Free catalogue. 
St. Louis, Mich. 


DISTINCTIVE GLADIOLUS: 
depression prices. List upon request. 
New Cumberland, Pennsylvania. 


THE GLADIOLUS FANCIER’S GUIDEBOOK FOR 1935. 
Copyrighted, up-to-the-minute information, Culture. Flower 
arrangement. Insect pests. Bulb Diseases. Gladiolus socie- 
ties. Foreign importation. Current prize winners, which, 
when, where. Blooming dates. Size florets in inches, num- 
ber open, total buds, etc. Copy on request. HERBERT O. 
EVANS, Bedford, Ohio. 


“RED PHIPPS” and “MISS GREELEY’’—also ‘‘Betty 
Brown Eyes’’ are three favorite Glads I named and intro- 
duced, See mention of these in Adam Steinhauer’s inter- 
esting article, this issue. Write for 64 page ‘‘Delightfully 
Different’’ spring catalogue, listing many new and note- 
worthy Glads. J. D. Long, Boulder, Colorado. 

GLADS, PANSIES and other fiowers. Your request for 
catalog cordially appreciated. Frank A. Breck, 1716 North 
East 42nd, Portland, Oregon. 








1 prize winning Glad 
Riverside Gardens, 





Prize winning varieties at 
Everett Quackenbush, 











SPECIAL COLLECTION 








For $2.00 Prepaid, we will ship 3 each, large 
bulbs correctly labeled, as follows: 

Albatross Minuet 

Aflame Mother Machree 

Ave Maria Orange Wonder 

Com. Koehl Picardy 

E. I. Farrington Mrs. P. W. Sisson 

Golden Dream Vanity Fair 
SEND FOR OUR NEW 1935 CATALOG 

SEABROOK NURSERIES 

Seabrook a New Hampshire 
Picardy True in name, 


High in quality. 
lways moderate in price 
My descriptive list of glads will 
surely interest you. Just drop a 
card. 
ERNEST S. CLARK, JR. 
R.F.D. WINDSOR, CONNECTICUT 


Special 
15 No. 4 
30 No. 5 
$1.00 








1935 GLAD GUIDE 


A twelve thousand word booklet, covering every phase 
of Gladiolus growing and enjoyment. Judging scales, 
symposiums, types, beauty ratings, hybridizing, history 
of Glads, bulblet sprouting, fertilizing, enemies, show- 
ing, forcing the increase, etc., etc. FREE. 


FOSS HEATON GLAD GARDENS 


Creston, Ia. 


PRIZEWINNER GLADIOLUS 


MISS NEW ZEALAND COLLECTION :—3 large selected 
bulblets of each, Ben Hur, Christine, Frilled Champion, 
Goldfinch, Hercules, Orange Princess, Orange Sovereign, 
Peerless Pink, Premier Henry, Salmon Emperor, White 
Cloud and 1 large selected bulblet of Miss New Zealand 
sent postpaid for $2.50 cash with order. Send for 
price list briefly describing them and many others. 
GEORGE W. SMITH 
R. F. D. No. 3, Box 164 Seattle, 














Wash. 











MISS NEW ZEALAND, D. A. Hay, Gertrude Swenson, 
Blue Admiral, Solveig, etc. in our Special Bulblet Set. 
Also Hand Pollenized Seed of the above Varieties. De- 
scriptive List freee JOHN BRAUER, SIDNEY, mm - 








Peat Moss 


PEAT MOSS—Single Bales $2.50. 
more bulk. Sheep or Cow Manure. 
100 lbs. Grass Seeds. Quantity prices. E. L. 
Co., 616 West Upsal St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Phlox 


HARDY PHLOX: Snowcap and five others, clear colors, 
recent introductions, included in my illustrated free cata- 
logue of noteworthy plants and rock garden specialties. 
D. M. Andrews, Box 266F, Boulder, Colorado. 





None better. None 
Bone Meal, $2.50 
Shute & 

















Plants 


BUTTERFLY ORCHIDS, Epidendrum tampense, 25c each 
postpaid. Odd, beautiful, sweet scented flowers, easily 
grown house plants. Growing instructions furnished. No 
soil needed. Miniature plants, 1l5c, larger clumps 50c 
and $1.00. Shaffer Nurseries, Clearwater, Florida. 


————_ — 


Rockery Plants 
RARE NATIVE PLANTS, 10 native rock plants, assorted. 
labeled, $1.00 Postpaid. Descriptive list free, Mrs. Neva C. 
Belew, Camargo, Oklahoma. oes rs 
RARE HARDY PLANTS for border and rock garden. 
Twenty, all different, hardy, blooming size plants, $1.00 
Catalogue. Hav’alook Gardens, Fowlerville, Michigan 


Seeds 

FLOWER SEEDS: Two full size 
Calendula Chrysantha, Antirrhinum Maximum, postpaid 
with list, for only five cents, coin—no stamps. List free. 
Louis E. Bedard, 72 King Edward Ave., Toronto, Canada. 
DOUBLE pr NASTURTIUMS, mixed colors. Gen- 
erous packet 2 3 packets $1.00. Craig Seed Co., 
Linden Hills Sta. Minneapolis, Minn. 

HIMALAYAN FLOWER SEEDS: 8, 25, 50 splendid 
kinds for $1, $3, $5. G. Ghose & Co., Townend, Dar- 
jeeling, India. 


























packets, one each 














es: Water Lilies 


WATER LILIES 25 good blooming colors: Margi n Plants, 
Bog Plants, Lotus Tubers Instructive price list. 
HOWELLS WATE GARDEN, SHELLMAN, GEOR GIA 


“Wild ainelien 


BOOKS, hgetesee Plates, Seeds, Films, Sample litera- 
ture 10c, Wild Flower Preservation Society, 3740 Oliver 
St. Washington, 

COLORADO WILD FLOWERS: Pentstemons, Mertensias, 
dwarf Phlox, Primulas, Hardy Cacti, Miniature Shrubs, 
and other specialties for the rock garden. Free illustrated 
catalogue. D. M. Andrews, Box 266F, Boulder, Colorado. 


























DAHLIA, gooc good " divisions. Spring ‘delivery. 


Postpaid $2.50 
each, Sonny Boy, Murphys Masterpiece, Amelia Earhart; 


$2.00, Palo Alto, King Blacks, Lady Ponsonby; $1.50, 
Satan, La Reina, Good Will; $1.00, White Wonder, Myra 
Howard, Florence Louise. Many others listed, Robert F. 


Haussener, Palisades Park, New, Jersey. 


MONEY IN DAHLIA GROWING 
Get the Dahlia Growing Hobby, keep healthy and make 
a few dollars on the side. Let us teH you HOW. 
WALTER H. OSTRANDER, Dahlia Growing Promoter, 
28 Oak St., Kingston, N. Y. 


Your Name 


On our mailing lists will bring you 
gladiolus catalogues from Fall to Spring. 
Send postal now. 


D. H. 
964 S. Liberty 


GLADIOLUS BULBS 


Size 1%-1% inches; per 100 prepaid. Free from thrips. 


UPJOHN 


Salem, Oregon 


















BAER cc cccccecocses $3.00 PED,» cic yectes se $2.00 
Albatross 3.00 OS See ae 1.50 
Chas. Dickens. 2.50 Pride of Wanakah.. 1.50 
Flaming Sword..... 1.25 . eee 1.50 
Mrs. P. W. Sisson.. 1.50 Veilchenblau ...... 2.50 


No retail catalogue this season. 


A. P. BONVALLET & CO., Wichert, Il. 


GLADIOLUS .. 


| @! A fine selection of proven varieties, 
| old and new, at very reasonable prices 
| Special 





discounts for early orders 

e | Send a postcard today, for your copy 
| of my descriptive price list. 
| JAMES A. HEYDT 

| @|| 2103 N. Liberty St., Portland, Oregon 













Od Lou Peta 


Red, White and Blue—the 
colors of the flag for 
your garden—a 10c-pkt. of 
seeds of each color, all 3 
pkts. for 10c! 

Maule’s Seed Book free— 4g 
Low prices! Tested, guaran- 
teed flower, vegetable seeds 
for good luck. Write today! 


M. HENRY MAULE ‘ 
127 Maule Bida.. Philadelphia, Pa. 


BABY 
BLUE SPRUCE 


Grow Your Own Evergreens! 
Age Per 50 100 
Colo. Blue Spruce......3 yr. $1.95 $2.80 
Complete planting instructions furnished 
Write for complete 1934 catalog 
EVERGREEN NURSERY CO. 


Established 1864 Sturgeon Bay, Wis. 
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This is an anual photo of our Official World’s Fair Rose Garden in Chicago. 


Inter-State Chosen from Among 
6,000 Nurseries in the U. S. 


Recognized throughout the world for their marvelous 
success with roses that are distinctive in beauty as well 
as hardy and easy to grow—the Inter-State Nurseries 
were selected from among more than 6,000 nurseries in 
the U. S. to design and plant the above pictured $20,000 
official rose garden at the World’s Fair, both in 1933 
and 1934. This endorsement means that Inter-State is 
acknowledged to be outstanding among America’s fore- 
most nurseries. It is from the sensational garden that 
the 12 winning roses are now offered you. 


{OOK World’s 





















Newest, Sensational 
Ia 4 @) ES Carnations 
POSTP 






A carnation 
sensation no 
flower garden 
lover should_be 


New, novel, exquisite! not most 
unusual roses for unique beauty 
and unprecedented, lovely charm. 











All are 2 year No. 1 strong, = 

hardy bushes ready to bloom pro- jo ao R. 

fusely a few weeks after pi«nting. from Inter- State. Large 

Supply is limited so order direct. beautiful cerise-crimson 
Nigrette, the Black Rose of flowers on strong, upright 

Sangerhausen—A rare creation di- stems, 15 to 20 inches tall 

rect from Sangerhausen, Germany. Perfectly hardy, lasts for 


Pictured in actual color in our 
new book. $2 Ea., 6 for $10. 
Countess Vandal—The finest of 
















FUT, 


years. Ever-blooming, great 
clusters, often 40 gorgeous 
flowers open at one time. 



















all roses; a glorious blend of Bloom from June 15th to 
bronze, copper, salmon and gold. Oct. 15th. Bloom freely the 
$i Ea., 6 for $5. — first year. Don’t miss this 

Better Times—aA striking cerise exceptional opportunity to 
red ever-blooming rose every rose get this flower sensation of 
lover should have. $1.50 Ea., 6 1935, the “FLAME” Car- 


for $7.50. 

Golden Climber—The finest yel- 
low climbing rose ever produced! 
Extremely hardy; large, fragrant 
flowers on long 18 inch stems. 
$2 Ea., 6 for $10.00. 

Blaze—The new climbing rose 
sensation that is sweeping Amer- 


nation. Specially low priced 
to introduce at 50 each, 3 
for $1.00 postpaid. 
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for Your O 
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These i2 different gorgeous roses 

were the Gold Medal Winners from 

among 250 varieties in the marvelous 

$20,000 Inter-State Official World’s Fair 

Rose Garden. Think of it! . . the thrill, 

the constant joy of having these exquisite roses 
—the choice of millions of visitors at the World’s 





Fair, in your own garden! 

To make it possible for thousands to have these rare 
beauties, we offer this amazingly low price for a limited 
time, so order now! Every rose is a hardy, thrifty, 
vigorous grower and an especially free bloomer and will 


ARDEN 


The 12 Exquisite Gold Medal Roses Include the Following: 


bloom in a few weeks after planting. Bloom all sum- 
mer until frost. All are extra heavy selected two-year 
No. 1 plants, the finest obtainable 


























(1) E. G. HiLL—Velvety petals of deep crim- Exquisite two-toned pink, always in bloom. 
son; very hardy, glorious beauty (2) ETOILE (8) CALEDONIA—Pure white as newly fallen 
DE HOLLANDE-—lLarge magnificent flowers of snow. Strikingly beautiful when used in a 


brilliant crimson; a royal leader in its 
(3) INDEPENDENCE DAY—Apricot 


color. 


bouquet with Etoile de 
suffused H. Ss 


Hollande and the Pres 
Hoover. (9) . HENRY BO 


WLES—A 


copper and orange; unmatched for distinctive gem of bright, sparkling pink (10) SUNKIST 
beauty. (4) BRIARCLIFF—Perfect flowers of Deep yellow-tinged orange; glows like the 
silvery pink. A constant source of joy to any morning sun. (11) MARGAKET McGktuvuY—A 
lover of distinctive flowers (5) Ss. P. §S. masterpiece of orange-scarlet. (12) TALISMAN 
DUPONT—Rich golden yellow, the most popular —A royal blend of gayest red, orange and yellow 
rose in our entire World’s Fair Garden. (6) Anyone planting these twelve gorgeous roses will 
PRES. H. OOVER—Glorious blend of cerise have a garden that is envied by all who view 
and gold (7) EDITH NELLIE PERKINS— it. Order this greatest of all rose collections, 









New 
PHILIPPINE 
LILY Offer 


BLUE RIBBON 
ROSE GARDEN 


A Marvel of Exquisite Beauty | 
sp30 


VALUE FOR 











One Philippine Lily, 
very newest discovery 






5 Different Varieties 







A very special rose garden offering es “ lore —— 
for readers of FLOWER GROWER. across; ‘it’s like the 
Not grouped in our catalog They Easter Lily except is 
include: (1) McGREDY’S SCAR- om perfectly hardy, easy to grow and 
LET. unusual scarlet beauty. (2) lasts a lifetime. The freest bloom- 
AUTUMN, orange-stained red and POSTPAID ing and most beautiful. Will start 


pink of unusual beauty. (3) CHAS. 


. Ry ere blooming in August and continue 
P. KILHAM, ee ee until frost. Gorgeous in any gar- 
Oe a ogee ye den. The outstanding lily in Amer- 
; : . _. ok Pee ica. Regularly pric 3 ea : 
Poem sane seh lave ot Dest, aeh. One beautiful, new Red Russian 





| 










(5) WM. ORR, a deep crimson 
rose whose distinctive beauty will be the envy of all your 
friends. All these roses are very hardy, ever-blooming, 2-yr. 
old No. { plants and all will bloom freely this summer. A 
$3.30 value for only $2.30, postpaid. 


Lily with great clusters of striking 
red bleoms that stay on through 
May and June. Flowers 4 inches 
across. Graceful stems 2 and 3 feet 
tall. Easy to grow, “hardy, and 
sure to bloom this summer. lasts 
a lifetime. Regular price 35c each. 
very special offer Your 
of one of each or two of 
one kind. 65¢ value for 25c. 











































Bronze Queen—Very new. Most 
gorgeous of all early blooming 
‘mums’’. Hundreds of beautiful golden-bronze flow- oo. 


ers in bloom from August to Thanksgiving 

Grows 2-ft. tall. 

hardest freeze. 
Mercury—The King of the Garden; 


Hardy 
Flowers will withstand all but the 


FOR PROMPTNESS 








































@ new creatio 
iron-clad hardiness, a Korean Hybrid ‘‘mum’’. — eb We will send absolutely free, 4 
September to Thanksgiving, the 2-ft. bushy plant is full packets from the All America Flower 
of graceful, flaming bronze-red flowers which change Selection ($1.00 value); 25¢ pkt. of 
to burnished copper. Flowers are 3 Early Klondike Cosmos, Orange Flare; 
inches across. Very easy to grow. 25c pkt. of Scarlet Gleam Nasturtium; 
Pink Cushion—Most spectacular of 25c pkt. New De Luxe Rustproof Snapdra- 





all perennials for mass color. From 
August to Thanksgiving, this broad, 
compact bush is completely covered 
with its delicate pink flowers. Grows 
about 2 ft. tall first season. Special 
price for limited time—! of each 
or 3 of one kind, $1.25—50c, Each. 


gons; 25q pkt. brand new Zinnia Fantasy. 
All four sent you free of charge with any 
order for $6.00 or more mailed before mid- 
night March 15, 1935. Order early; avoid 
rush and get this $1.00 value free! 























ORDER TONIGHT from America’s Foremost 


America’s 
Beautiful 
& NURSERY 










sensation that is sweeping Amer. Nurseries Selling Direct to YOU t 

sroducing fully from top to _bot- : 

fom, spring —oummer— fall. Every Inter-State grows and sells more high grade nursery stock §§ INTER-STATE NURSERIES : 

garden should have Blaze. $1.50 than any other nursery selling direct to you. That’s one reason a 

Ea., 6 for $7.50. they give such wonderful values for so little money, You'll en- a BOX 900, HAMBURG, IOWA | 
Token—A truly magnificent rose joy ‘being one of our happy customer friends. Inter-State enables § 

of apricot-orange, sh ading to you to select from the finest flowers, fruits, shrubs, plants. Attach this Please mail me my free personal copy of your 4@ 

golden pink. Long pointed buds Get your free copy of the new 1935 Nursery and Seed Book € coupon to beautiful new 1935 Nursery and Seed Book. Z 

which open into perfect flowers. 64 brilliant pages in gorgeous full color, and half-tone Full of «€ your order, e 
really free rose. $1.50 Ea., facts about best varieties of flowers, shrubs, plants, trees, fruits, Ps 

$ for $7 seeds, etc. Contains hundreds of delightful offers. : ra 
Re sot r. these new roses are We want every reader of FLOWER GROWER to have a g Ry ee ee RE Te eS Pek eee er a 

the finest, the rarest and the most personal copy of this wonderful catalog. Mail coupon ton ght! q . 

exquisite colored plants in all the x 

flower world. Be the first in your Oe PRT eee 

community to have these rare gems. * a EM Sih ar) 8 ea ee ee LJ 
Many other rare patented roses & 8 

are described in our new 1935 City 

catalog. Get your copy quickly! Ea ew Seetaneesenecerscenssesesas sees state 4 

BOX 900 TITITITITILTITiiittte tl 


HAMBURG, IOWA 


47 


